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THE ARMS OF COLONIAL AND MISSIONARY 
BISHOPRICS. 

I have sought in vain for a record of the arms 
assigned to the colonial and missionary bishoprics 
—now numbering no less than seventy—that have 
sprung from the mother Church of England. 
these [ have identified, with more or less accuracy, 
some fifty-nine, being indebted for my informa- 
tion thus far to the courtesy of Mr. Wyon, the 
engraver ; to Burke’s Peerage in the few instances in 
which the arms are given ; and to the Clergyman’s 
Almanac, where the engraver’s intentions in 
regard to colours are often enigmatical. I append 
the roll of the sees with their respective arms so 


far as ascertained, and trust, by the kindly aid of 


your correspondents, to see a corrected and per- 
fected list put on record in your columns, 


1. Nova Scotia, founded 1787.—Or, a holy or paschal 
lamb passant ppr.; on a chief az. a pastoral staff in bend 
dexter surmounted by a key in bend sinister arg. 

2. Quebec, 1793.—Gu., a lion of England, holding in 
the dexter fore-paw a key, erect, arg.; on a chief wavy 
az. an open book with clasps, also ppr., surmounted of a 
crosier gold ; a canton of the second charged with the 
cross of St. George between four crosses patée fichée 
(? arms of the first bishop). 

3. Calcutta, 1814.—Gu., a pastoral staff in bend or, 
headed arg., surmounted of an open book ppr.; on a chief 


NO TES AND QUE 
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ba. cross or an anchor sa. ; 
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indented erm. two palm branches in saltire vert sur- 
mounted of a mitre of the second. 

4. Jamaica, 1824.—Gu., a pastoral staff in bend 
surmounted by a key in bend sinister, over all 
Bible, in chief a lion passant guardant, 
from the base a pine-apple growing ppr. 
Barbados and Windward Islands, 1824.— Az., a 
pastoral staff in bend dexter surmounted by a key in 
bend sinister or; in chief an imperial crown ppr., in 
base a mullet of eight points arg. 

6. Madras, 1835.—Arg., on a mount vert in front of a 
banyan tree a kid on the dexter couchant, looking to- 
wards the sinister, and on the sinister a leopard 
couchant guardant, all ppr.; a chief az., thereon a dove 
rising, in the beak an olive branch, also ppr., between 
two crosses patee or. 

7. Australia (now 1836 z., four estoiles 
of eight points in cross arg., representing the Crux 
Australis, or principal constellation of the southern 
hemisp nore. 

8. Bombay, 1837.—Sa., a key in 
mounted by a pastoral staff in saltire, 
Eastern crowns in pale or. 

9. Toronto, 1839.—Az., a pastoral staff in bend dexter 
surmounted by a key in bend sinister or, between an 
imperial crown; in chief two open books in fesse p pr-, 
and a dove rising in base arg., holding in the beak an 
olive branch vert. 

10. Newfoundland, 1839.—Arg., on a cr 
four crosses patée gu. an imperial crown ppr.; 
chi ef : Zz. a pascl al lam! D,# also PP rr. 

ll. New Zealand (now A nd), 1841.—Az., three 
mullets of eight points, on and two, arg. 

12. Tasmania, 1842.—Az., a pastoral staff in bend 
dexter surmounting a key in bend sinister or, between 
four mullets of eight points arg., the stars representing 
the Crux Australis. 

13. A 1842.—Arg., 
dexter side a serpent erect and wavy vert, 
towards the sinister, and on the sinister side a dove 
holding in the beak an olive branch, all ppr.; on « chief 
of the second a pastoral staff in bend dexter surmounted 
by a key in bend sinister, the ward upwards, or, and in 
the centre chief point an imperial crown ppr. 

14. Guiana, 1842.—Arg., a cross az., cl arged in the 
centre with a passion cross or; on a chief gu. a lion 
passant guardant, holding in the dexter paw a pastoral 
staff erect, all of the third. 

15. Gibraltar, 1842.—Arg., in base, rising out of waves 
of the sea, a r ppr., thereon a lion guardant or, 
suppo rtin gay assion cross erect gu.; ona chic f engrailed 

of the last a pastoral staff in bend dexter and a key in 
bend sinister or, surmounted by a Maltese cross arg., 
fimbriated gold. 

16. Fredericton, 1845. Gu., 
surmounted by two keys in saltire 
paschal lamb assant ppr. 

17 1845.—Arg., a passion cross gu., the base 
thereof enfile a with a serpe nt nowed ppr.; on a chief az. 
a dove with an olive branch in its mouth, volant to the 
dexter, ppr. 

18. Jerusalem, 1846.—Arg., the Hebrew words signify- 
ing “‘ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem” in semicircle ga., 
between in chief two stars of eight points, and in base a 
dove rising with olive branch in beak; a chief per pale 
gu. and or; on the dexter a lion of England, and on the 
| sinister the eagle of Pruseia. 

19. Cape Town, 1847.—Quarterly az. 
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an open 
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l and 4, a lion rampant arg. >; 
2 and 3, three crowns in pale or; in the honour point an 
inescutcheon charged with the arms of the founder, 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, to wit, quarterly, 1 and 4, arg., 
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a stag’s head couped gu., between the attires a pheon 
az., all within a bordure embattled of the last ;* 2 and 3, 
az., two bars or, on each three martlets gu. 

20. Newcastle, 1847.—Gu., a pastoral staff erect in 
pale enfiled with a crown or; a bordure sa. billettée of 
the second. 

21. Melbourne, 1847.—Az., on a chevron arg., between 
in dexter chief a pastoral staff erect in pale, and in 
sinister chief a palmer’s ecrip or wallet dependent from 
a palmer's staff, and in base four stars of eight points in 
cross of the second, an open book or Bible. 

22. Adelaide, 1847.—Arg., on a cross gu., between four 
estoiles ......, @ pastoral staff erect in pale enfiling a 
mitre. 

23. Victoria (now South China), 1819.—A pastoral 
staff in bend dexter surmounted by « key in bend sinister, 
thereon an open book or Bible; in chief a celestial 
crown, in base an escallop, all arg. 

24. Rupert's Land, 1849.—Erm., & cross gu.; on a 
chief az. a pastoral staff in bend dexter or, surmounted 
by an open book arg. 

25. Montreal, 1850.—Az., a pastoral staff in bend 
dexter surmounted by a key in bend sinister, thereon an 
open book or Bible; in chief a mullet of six points, in 
base an anchor erect, all arg. 

26. Sierra Leone, 1850.—Arg., on a mount issuing from 
the base a lion couchant in front of the mountain of 
Sierra Leone; on a chief gu. two trumpets in saltire arg. 

27. Grahamstown, 1853.—Az., a saltire or, over all an 
anchor erect in pale. 

28. Mauritius, 1854.—Barry wavy of ten arg. and az., 
a pastoral staff in bend dexter surmounted by a key in 
bend sinister, thereon an open book or Bible ...... ; in 
chief « celestial crown ...... , in base an anchor. 

29. Laluan, 1855.—Or, a cross per pale gu. and sa. [a 
variation of the family arms of the Rajah of Sarawak), 

80. Christ Church, N.Z., 1856.—Az., on a@ cross arg. a 
Roman text “ X " and in chief a small text “i” gu.; in 
the dexter canton three mullets of eight points, one and 
two, of the second. 

31. Perth, 1857.—Az., two pastoral staves in saltire, 
the dexter surmounting the sinister, arg., between four 
mullets of eight points pierced and irradiated, in cross, 
or. 

32. Huron, 1857.—Gu., two swords in saltire arg., 
hilts and pommels, in base, or; in chief an imperial 
crown ppr. 

33. Wellington, 1858.—Arg., a cross gu.; on the first 
quarter, az., three mullets of eight points, one and two, 
of the field, 

34. Nelson, N.Z., 1858.—Or, a Calvary cross az.; ona 
canton of the second three mullets of six points, one and 
two, arg. 

35. Waiapu, 1858.—Az., a saltire arg.; on a canton of 
the field three stars of eight points, one and two, of the 
second. 

36. Brisbane, 1859.—Az., the Good Shepherd, with 
right hand supporting a lamb on his shoulder, and with 
left hand holding a pastoral staff. 

37. St. Helena, 1859.—Az., on the sea issuing from the 
base, with four fishes therein naiant, an ancient ship 
manned with three figures; in dexter chief a crescent, 
in sinister chief the sun in hia glory ...... 

38. British Columbia, 1859.—Arg., a cross pattée 
quadrated in the centre cu. ; on a chief [the arms of the 
founder of the see, Buroness Burdett-Coutts, viz.], 
quarterly, 1 and 4, arg., a stag’s head caboshed gu., 
between the attires a pheon az., within a bordure em- 
battled of the last, charged with four buckles or; 2 and 3, 
az., two bars or, each charged with three martlets gu. 





* ? Charged with four buckles or. 





39. Ontario, 1861.—...... » ON & Cross ...... an open book 
or Bible...... 

40. Nassau, 1861.—Per fesse arg., on the waves of 
the sea a ship with two masts in the dexter, in full 
sail towards an island with palm trees in the sinister, 
and on a rock in base the cross of Monasterboice ; in 
front thereof and at base an open book with four clasps, 
inscribed with the words “ Holy Bible,” all ppr. 

41. Zambesi (now Central Africa), 1861. 

42. Honolulu, 1861.—Az., a cross moline or; on a 
chief of the last two keys in ealtire. 

43. Melanesia, 1861.—Az., a Latin cross (?) arg.; in 
chief three stars of eight points, one and two, of the 
second. 

44. Orange River (now Bloemfontein), 1863.—Az., a 
sword of St. Michael erect in pale, surmounted by a 
cross of St. Andrew arg. 

45. Goulburn, 1863.—Gu., on a mount in base a 
paschal lamb passant ppr., in chief an open book arg.; 
on a chief or, oan two doves statant of the second, 
with olive branches in their beaks vert, a pale az. charged 
with four mullets of eight points, in the form of a passion 
cross, of the third, 

46. Niger, 1864. 

47. Dunedin, 1866.—Gu., St. Andrew bearing his 
cross ppr.; on a canton az, three mullets of eight points. 

48. Grafton and Armidale, 1867.—Az., on a passion 
cross couped arg. an open book ; in chief a dove volant, 
representing the Holy Spirit. 

49. Maritzlburg, 1869.—Arg., on the waves of the sea 
in base ppr. an ancient galley or lymphad, with sails 
furled and oars in action sa, flagged gu.; a chief az., 
thereon a saltire, and in chief a mullet of six points arg. 

50. Bathurst, 1869.—Az., two pastoral staves in saltire 
between four mullets of eight points arg.; in chief a 
paschal lamb passant ppr. 

51. Falkland Islands, 1870.—Az., on a chief arg, a 
cross gu, 

52. Zululand, 1870. 

53. Moosonee, 1872.—Arg., on the sea issuing from the 
base, in fesse on dexter and sinister sides a rock, thereon 
a pine tree; in base a canoe with a white man seated 
between an Indiwn at the dexter end seated and an 
Indian at the sinister end standing, both Indians using 
paddles ; in chief the aurora borealis, all proper. 

54. Trinidad, 1872.—Arg., a passion cross with the 
ends terminating in fleurs-de-lis, charged with the 
symbol of the Holy Trinity, at the base thereof the 
letters Alpha and Omega. 

55. Mid China, 1872.—Az., on a fesse wavy arg., be- 
tween a sun rising in splendour in chief, and in base a 
pastoral staff in bend dexter surmounted by a key in bend 
sinister or, a dove volant, holding in beak an olive 
branch ppr. 

56. Algoma, 1873. 

57. Kajraria, St. John’s, 1873.—Bishop Callaway's 
personal arms appear tv be given in the Clergyman’s 
Almanac. 

58. Athabasca, 1874.—Arg., semée of bulrusbes; in 
chief an open book with bookmarker, in base a pair of 
snow-shoes in saltire. 

59. Saskatchewan, 1874.—Vert, on a fesse wavy srg., 
between in chief a key in bend dexter surmounting a 
pastoral staff in bend sinister, and in base a garb or, an 
Indian, with feathers in hair and paddle in hand, seated 
in a canoe ppr. 

60. Madagascar, 1874. 

61. Ballaarat, 1875.—Erm., a mill-rind sa. ; on a chief 
az. a celestial crown or. ° 

62. Niagara, 1875, 

63. Lahore, 1877. 

64. Rangoon, 1877.—Arg., from a plain point ef. 
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(ppr.), @ palm tree growing ppr., thereon an ines- 
cutcheon gu. charged with two keys endorsed in bend 
sinister, wards uppermost, interlaced with a sword in 
bend dexter, point uppermost, 

65. Pretoria, 1878.—Per fesse arg. and az., in base an 
anchor or; on a chief gu. a lion passant guardant of the 
second, supporting in dexter paw a flag arg. charged with 
the cross of St. George (Dutch flag). 

66. NV. Queenslund, 1878.—Az., a paschal lamb paszant 
Pr between three crosses crosslet fitchée. 


New Caledonia, 1879. 
68. New Westminster, 1879. 
69. Travancore and Cochin, 1879. 
70. North China, 1880. 


H. W. 
New Univ. Club. 
[Our correspondent appears to be unaware of the arms, 
&e., of the cvulonial sees as given in Crockford.]} 





INVENTORY OF A SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY PARSON. 

The following inventory of the household goods 
of a country rector who lived in the sixteenth 
century may perhaps interest some of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” The amount of plate of which he 
was possessed i is larger than one would bave anti- 
cipated. The other goods do not give us the idea 
that the parson lived in great luxury. Boddington 
is a village in Northamptonshire. The roll from 
which this transcript is made is in my own 
possession :— 


Thys is the Inuentory of all the goodes Cattalles 
Dettes and Redy money of Syr Rychard Blande late 
arson of bodington in the Dyocese of lyncolne praised 
y me Rychard Lyster generall apparetour vnto the 
most Reuerend fader in god William archybusshop of 
Canterbury the x" day of apryll anno domini m' v° & vit. 


In hys Chamber, 
iiij materasses viij*. 
iij Norf. coueringes iiij*, 
iij olde gownes xx". 
a counterpoint of verder xvj’. 
Item a old couering and a fetherbed xvj°* viij". 
Item iij brasse pottes vj’. 
Item iij blankettes iij*. 
Item ij old sparuers* of white v* 
Item vj peces of pewter ij’. 
Item vij olde cusshones iij*. 
Item a ledder dowblet xij". 
Item xvj quarters of barly xlij * viij 4 
Item viij quarters of ottes xiij* iiij’. 
Item in whete and Rye iiij quarters xvj*. 
Item ij chestes iiij*. 
Item ij brasse pottes iiij*. 
Item ij chayres xij‘. 
Item a candylstek viij* 
Item a shett and ij covarettes xvj’. 
Item a fetherbed and a bolster xiij* iiij’. 
Summa ix" xij". 


Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 


Hys arrey and N vapery. 
Item v payre of olde shettes vj* viij*. 
Item a shepe chest iiij*. 
Item a eon tabyll cloth baad 





” Canopies or testers sof beds. 








Item a veluet tepett and a sarsenet tepett vj* viij*. 
Item iij old gownes xx". 

Summa xxxv‘ 

Cattalles, 

Item viij* shepe after vj** to the C p’c 


iiij*. 


le C ix", 
Summa xxxx’. 
Item xxvj kyne and steres p'c le pece vj* viij’. 

viij" xiij* iiij* 
tem ix yerelynges xviij*. 
Item iiij horses and a mare xl’, 
Item ij swyne ij*. 
Item ij olde cartes x’. 


Item in hay to the value of xiij* iiij', 
Summa lxxxxij" xvj* viij". 
late. 

Item a cup with a couer parcell gilt, pond x oz. at 
iij* iiij* the oz. Xxxiij* iiij 

Item ij bolles with a couer parcell gilt lying in plege 
for v". 

Item a whyte pece lying for xxxiij* iiij*, 


Item a wh yte pece and xii j epones ie 


Item a saltt with a couer parcell gilt xl’, 

Item in gold xlvj* viij 

Item iij white bolles with a couer, iij gilt goblettes 
and iij white, with a couer, a powder boxe, a stonding 


cup with a couer parcell gilt and ij and v spones to le 
value of Ix". 


Summa Ixx" iij* iiij*, 


j* vj*. 
Seperatt Dettes. 
Item the executors of M, Londe of ‘ 


In Redy money lvij" vi 


ventre 

Ixvj" xiij* iijj* 
Item John spencer Ix". 
Item Robert saunder xiij 


vj* viij*. 
Item Rychard C 


»bes of preston v", 


Item John Walton of vyfild xxxiiij* iiij’. 
Item Nycholas mayhew iij" vj* viij", 

Item John Kyng iiij*. 

Item Wylliam King iij*. 

Item Thomas geffes xx’. 

Item Thomas mase xviij". 


Item the Chauntre prest of Kynges Norton xx’. 
Item a bocher of Colworth xxv* 

Item Robert Corser xiij* iiij*. 

Item M. George Dudley & Rychard Bradford vij". 


Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 


Wylliam Parkyns xx". 
Wyliiam Brosley iij". 
John Danyell ix". 
Wylliam Wylcokkes li‘j* 
Wylliam Wadames xiiij*, 
Wylliam Lapworth xxv* 
Colaves wyf of napton xij i". 
owing in small parcelles 
Summa Ciiij™ 


eosea 
lll)". 





xx", 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 

Having had occasion during the last few years 
to consult books on travels in the Holy Land, I 
have made a list of such works as I have met with; 
and it has occurred to me that such a list, if pub- 
lished in “ N. & Q.,” would be useful, and save 
others the time which it has cost me to make. 
I do not purpose to send you a list of early 
travels in the Holy Land; the more important of 
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these have been published by Wright, or are 
included in Bohn’s Chronicles of the Crusaders. 
Several interesting travels appeared during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and beginning of the 
eighteenth century—French as well as English ; 
but many of these have been carefully sifted for 
information by that worthy Suffolk author and 
biblical archzologist, Thomas Harmer, in his 
Observations. Harmer lived at Wattisfield, or, as 
he spells the place’s name, Watesfield, distant 
from where I am writing some six or seven miles, 
and is stated to have died in 1788. I propose, 
therefore, to send you, in a paper or two, a 
list of such works as I find have been pub- 
lished since his decease. I have met with no 
classified list of recent literature on the subject, 
and shall be much obliged if your readers will 
supply on a post-card, addressed to me, any of my 
omissions. It will be seen that I have not ex- 
cluded other travels in the Levant, as these fre- 
quently elucidate customs prevailing in Palestine 
itself :— 

1788. Volney (C. F.). Travels through Syria and 
Egypt. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1804. Mayer (L.). Views in Palestine and the Otto- 
man Empire, Caramania, with Historical and Descriptive 
Accounts of the Remarkable Places, Manners, Customs, 
&c. 48 plates coloured, fol. 

1806. Browne (G. W.). Travels in Africa, Egypt, and 
Syria. 4to. with maps. 

1816, Light (Henry R. A.). Travels in Egypt, Nubia, 
Holy Land, Mount Lebanon. Plates, 4to. London. 

1822. Buckingham (T. 8.). ‘Travels in Palestine 
through the Countries of Bashan and Gilead. Maps, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

1823. Irby and Mangles. Travels in Egypt, Nubia, 
Syria, and Asia Minor. Maps, 8vo. Printed for private 
distribution. 

1824. Henniker (Sir F.). Notes during a Visit to 
Egypt, Nubia, and the Oasis, &c. Plates by Hunt, 8vo. 

1828. Arundell (Rev. Fr. V. J.). A Visit to the 
Seven Churches of Asia, with an Excursion into Pisidia 
-.-with Remarks on the Geography and Antiquities of 
those Countries. Map and inscriptions, Svo. 

1829. Madden (R. R.). Travels in Turkey, Egypt, 
India, and Palestine in the Years 1824 to 1827. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Wituiam H. Sewe tt. 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 

(To be continued.) 


“EricRaM on THE Burser [sic] or St. Jony’s 
Cotiecr, Oxon., CUTTING DOWN A FINE Row 
or Trees.”—Such is the heading of the well- 
known epigram in A Collection of Epigrams, 
London, 1735, second edition, small 8vo, where it 
is printed as follows, Epigram lvii.:— 

“ Indulgent nature to each kind bestows 

A secret instinct to discern its foes : 

The goose, a silly bird, avoids the fox ; 

Lambs fly from wolves; and sailors steer from rocks ; 

A rogue the gallows, as his fate, foresees, 

And bears the like antipathy to trees.” 


In The Poetical Calendar, by F. Fawkes and 





W. Woty, London, 1763, 12mo. vol. iv. p. 111, the 
authorship is intimated in the heading: “ Dr. 
Conyers to Dr. Evans, Bursar, on cutting down 
some fine college-trees,” but the locality is omitted, 
There are also several variations in the text. The 
third, fourth, and fifth lines are,— 

“ The timorous goose avoids the ravenous fox, 

Lambs fly from wolves and pilots shun the rocks; 
The rogue a gibbet as his fate foresees,” 

In the Elegant Extracts, the editor (Dr. Vicesi- 
mus Knox) adopts the text of the 1735 editor 
(probably Oldys) literatim; while one of the 
latest compilers (Mr. Booth), in his collection, 
London, 1863, has the heading “On Dr. Evans’s 
cutting down a Row of Trees at St. John’s College, 
Oxford,” and in the first line alters “to” into “on,” 
and inserts the name into the fifth line,-- 

*« Evans, the gallows, as his fate foresees.” 

The list of Oxford graduates furnishes the 
following particulars :— 

“Conyers, George, St. John’s, B.C.L. Apr. 3, 1693; 
D.C.L. Apr. 4, 1715. 

“ Evana, Abel, St. John's, B.A. Apr. 28, 1696; M.A. 
March 23, 1699; B.D. April 26, 1705; D.D. May 16, 
1711.” 

Lowndes states that “ A Collection of Epigrams 
was printed in 1727,” which was, I presume, the 
first edition. Does it contain the above epigram ? 
and did the epigram then appear for the first time, 
or was it taken from some other work? If so, from 
what work? When was Dr. Evans Bursar of St. 
John’s? In what year did he cut down the trees, 
called “ College-trees,” “a fine Row of Trees,” and 
“a Row of Trees at St. John’s College”? Dr, 
Ingram, in his Memorials of Oxford, quotes 
Salmon’s description of St. John’s garden in 1748, 
wherein he says, “the walks are planted with 
Dutch Elms (stunted pollards),” and this pollard- 
ing may have been the act of Dr. Evans, and the 
occasion for the epigram, as at a later date the 
lopping New College lime-trees suggested some 
satirical verses, which are printed in the Oxford 
Sausage, p. 106, ed. 1764. W. E. Bucktey. 


A Literary Biunper: M. Vittemary.—In 
the Iistoire de Cromwell dapris les Mémoires du 
Temps et les Recueils Parlementaires (Bruxelles, 
1851, 8vo.) of M. Villemain I read :— 

“ Lorsque l’assemblée de 1628, dominée par l'influence 
des puritains, eut substitué a la modération qu'elle avait 
d’abord montrée de violentes invectives contre les 
évéques, Cromwell dénonga le plat papisme de l’évéque 
de Winchester, attaqua sous le méme prétexte l’évéque 
de Winton, et se plaignit que les censures de la chambre 
contre certains prédicateurs devinssent, aux yeux de la 
cour, un titre qui les faisait porter aux dignités ecclé- 
siastiques. Ce parlement fut dissous; Charles régna 
seul,” —Zivre Premier, p. 16. 

I need not remind the erudite readers of 
“N. & Q.” that Winchester and Winton desig- 
nate one and the same place, the latter being 
simply the Latinized form of the former—a fact 
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of which the learned professor evidently had on | psalms comprises 14 leaves, after which follow two 
suspicion when ke thus unwittingly “divided the | blank leaves, and then 311 leaves, beginning :— 


substance” of the worthy, though papistical, bishop. 

In relation to Cromwell and the Parliament, 
and as illustrative of the character of the former 
and the etymology of the latter, I may add a 
passage from the treatise of M. de Montalembert, 
De VAvenir Politique de 0 Angleterre, in which he 
refers to a despatch of Sagredo, cited by M. Guizot 
in his Histoire de la République @ Angleterre et de 
Cromvell, t. ii. p. 240 :— 

“Dans la société moderne celui qui a la publicité a 
tout. Quand l’ambassadeur de Venise voulut donner a sa 
république une idée compléte de la toute-puissance de 
Cromwell, en 1656, il lui écrivit: ‘Cet homme a chassé 
la Chambre des Communes: I! parle et il ment tout 
seul.’ ”—P. 24. 

Wituram Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


“Unkep,” t.¢., Lonety.—This common pro- 
vincial word is seldom cited without the usual 
“etymology” being appended. It is always said 
to be derived from the A.-S. uncwyd, explained in 
Bosworth by “without speech or strife, quiet, 
solitary; hence the provincial word unkid; sine 
lite, quietus, solitarius.” 

It never occurs to the easily satisfied compilers 
of glossaries who so glibly quote the above (with 
or without acknowledgment) to verify the matter. 
The fact is that the word uncwyd occurs twice, 
and that in both cases it means “ without con- 
tradiction,” or “unspoken against,” or “ uncon- 
tested”; see Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 298, 1. 9, 
i, 414, 1. 20; Laws of Ethelred, sect. 14 ; Laws of 
Cnut, Secular, sect. 73. There is not the least 
pretence for the meaning “ solitary,” and it has 
nothing in the world to do with unked. 

The word unkid (as it is also spelt) is formed by 
prefixing wn- to the M.E. kid, known, famous, 
manifest, &c. Kid is the pp. of kythe, causal of 
kunnen, to know; so that it is the pp. of the 
secondary verb formed from couth, known. Unkid 
and uncouth mean much the same thing, viz., un- 
known, strange, out of the way ; hence the sense 
of lonely, &c. Water W. SKEArt. 

Cambridge. 

[See “ N. & Q.,” 5th S, xii, 406, 434; 6t 8. i, 345.) 

A Roman “Orrictum Vircinis Marie” 
1N MS.—The collection of books and pictures 
bequeathed to the University of Oxford by Robert 
Finch, and now preserved in the Taylor Institu- 
tion, contains an “ Officium Beatz Mari Virginis 
secundum usum Romanum,” in a_ beautifully 
illuminated MS. on vellum, a brief description of 
which may interest some of your readers. 
bound in red velvet, and measures 43 by 3 inches, 
Its illuminations consist of initials in gold and 
colours on every page, and five miniatures. 


It is | 





“Tncipit officium b’te marie virginis secundum 
usum romanum. Ad mat. Domine labia mea 
aperies et...,” and ending with the doxology : 
“Gloria patri et filio et spiritui sancto,” &e. 
According to an Italian entry at the end, this 
MS. was written c. 1400 in France, to judge from 
the names of the French saints occurring in the 
Calendar. H. Kreps, 
Oxford. 


Born mn A Caravayn.—At the close of last 
February died James Bishop, aged eighty-three, 
from injuries received from burning, caused by an 
accident in his own caravan, which had been 
occupied by him without intermission for the last 
thirty-five years. He is supposed to have been 
the oldest showman in England, having started, at 
the age of twenty, as a bandsman to an exhibition 
of giants, dwarfs, and fat girls. He then became 
a partner with Atkinson and Gillman, proprietors 
of a menagerie that rivalled that of Wombwell. 
He was afterwards proprietor of a performing seal, 
a Punch and Judy, and a fine-art exhibition. I 
make a note of James Bishop to place on record 
the circumstance that, during the time he and his 
wife lived in their caravan, she gave birth to 
eighteen sons and two daughters, all of whom were 
reared in the caravan, and were educated by their 
father in the three R’s and brought up to various 
trades or to the musical profession. One of his 
daughters became the mother of Miss Selina 
Young, “the Female Blondin,” who walked on a 
tight-rope across the Thames. The second daughter 
murried a showman named Wortbehoek, and was 
mother to twenty-four children, all of whom were 
born and reared in a caravan. 

Curnpert Bebe. 


“Ts THY SERVANT A DOG THAT HE SHOULD DO 
THIs THING ?”—It is to be hoped that Lord R, 
Churchill and the members who cried “ Hear, 
hear!” on Tuesday night (March 1), will not be 
allowed to perpetuate the misuse of this quotation. 
His lordship, speaking on the Irish Question, had 
just been enlightening the House on the method 
of taming wild elephants in Ceylon. The Standard 
reports him as going on to say :— 

“If the question had been put to them twelve months 
ago whether they would sanction coercion for Ireland, 
they would have said, as the King of Israel said to the 
Syrian, ‘Is thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing?’ (Hear, hear.)” 

Now what Hazael, who, by the way, was King 
of Damascus, said to Elisha (who was certainly 
not a Syrian) amounted really to this, that he was 
not worthy of himself to undertake such an enter- 
prise, and I believe all scholars are agreed that 


The | the words in question should be rendered, “ What 


Roman Calendar preceding the Latin prayers and | am I, thy servant a dog, that I should do this 
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great thing?” The word dog was used then in 
the East as a term of humility in speaking of one- 
self, and as the custom is not quite obsolete now 
in some parts, perhaps I may be allowed to follow 
his lordship to Ceylon and add an illustration. 
Knox relates that a nobleman of Ceylon, being 
asked by the king how many children he had, 
replied, ‘“‘ Your Majesty’s dog has three puppies.” 
Ne Quip Nias, 
East Hyde. 
[See “ N. & Q.,” 5% S, vi, 164, 274, 357.) 


A Haunt or Gray ror Sate.— The follow- 
ing interesting paragraph seems worthy of preser- 
vation in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“ Among the various estates which are advertised for 
sale is Stoke Park, Buckinghamshire, the chief house in 
Stoke Pogis, where Thomas Gray lived and lies buried. 
The park itself, in which the poct used to stroll in early 
manhood, commands that ‘ distant view of Eton College’ 
which he has immortalized in his ode beginning ‘ Ye 
distant spires, ye antique towers.’ In the park still stand 
the remains of the ancient manor-house of Stoke, which 
was the scene of Gray’s ‘ Long Story,’ and where, if the 
poet is to be believed, 

‘The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 

The seals and maces danced before him,’ 
though the fact has been questioned. Stoke Park 
originally belonged, according to John Britton, to the 
Lords Hungerford and Huntingdon; from them it paesed 
to Sir Edward Coke, and from him to Anne, Lady Cob- 
ham, from whom it was bought by one of the members 
of William Penn's family ; it was afterwards for some 
years the seat of Mr. Henry Labouchere, subsequently 
created Lord Taunton, who sold it to its present owners, 
the Colemans.” 

A. Grancer Horr. 

8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


Curist Cavurcn Catueprat, Dustin: THE 
Mope oF conpuctinG SERVICE THERE IN 1731.— 
In a rare tract called The Humble Remonstrance 
of the Five-foot-highians, &c., printed at Dublin 
in 1733, there is also included “ The North-coun- 
tryman’s Description of Christ Church, Dublin, 
in a letter to a Friend,” dated from Portaferry, 
May 6, 1731. It is written in broad Scotch, from 
which, being deciphered, it appears that the 
lessons were read from the brass eagle, the altar was 
railed in, and thereon were two great brass candle- 
sticks, and candles on them “ amost as thick as my 
arm, but they war ne lighted”; there was a sur- 
pliced choir, and cathedral service, which in the 
writer's dialect is rendered “the whistle Pipes 
fell a lilting, the cheels and weans in white sarks, 
skirl’d and screed till them.” The Litany was 
read from «x fald-stool, the communion service 
from the altar, “and they boued as they ged in.” 
The pulpit was a movable one, a black gown was 
used by the preacher, and the service was ended 
at the altar. The North-countryman concludes by 
hoping that the Lord would forgive him for spend- 
ing the Sabbath so ill. Ev. Pu. Survey. 





PARALLEL PassaGEs.— 
“* Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in 
passing, 
Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the dark- 
ness ; 
So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one another, 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a 
silence.” 
Longfellow, “ Elizabeth” (in the Aftermath). 
“ Like driftwood spars which meet and pass 
Upon the boundless ocean-plain, 
So on the sea of life, alas ! 
Man nears man, meets, and leaves again.” 
Matthew Arnold, The Terrace at Berne, 
S T. & 
Louth. 


Surrey Proverss.—* They ’re just like chicken 
porridge, neither good nor harm.” Said of a 
family from whom something better might be 
expected. “As many mistes in March, so many 
frostes in May.” Both these proverbs I have 
heard used by country folk within the last few 
days. With regard to the latter, note that in the 
parts of Surrey words like mist, frost, post, crust, 
breast, nest, are (as they ought to be) of two 
syllables in the plural. A. J. M. 


A very Larce Dramonp.—In his Life of 
George IV. (ii. 439), Mr. Percy Fitzgerald quotes 
from Lady Morgan’s Memoirs a description of 
“two minutely small portraits” of the Prince of 
Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert. ‘“‘ They were each 
covered with a crystal, and this crystal was a 
diamond cut in two. They were less than the size 
of a halfpenny, set in small brilliants.”” A 
diamond anything near to a halfpenny in circum- 
ference would be one of the wonders of the world. 
After the amusing bull that “the crystal was a 
diamond,” one is prepared for a large stone, but 
not for such a big one as this. I think I remember 
reading the same story in the Greville Memoirs. 

J AYDEE. 


Tne Macpaten MS. or tHe “ Imiratioy,” 
1438.—Mr. Macray tells me that he at first thought 
that MS. No. 1, entitled “De Musica Ecclesi- 
astica” (ante, p. 203), was not earlier than the end 
of Edward III.’s reign, but that on more careful 
examination he is of opinion that it is just after 
1400, and is certainly not earlier. 

W. A. B. Cooripee. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





An Otp Ewnotisn Catenpar.—One of the 
calendars printed at the end of Dr. Husenbeth’s 
Emblems of Saints is said to occur “in the 
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Catholic Almanack for 1687, and in old Manuals 
of 1706 and 1728; also in the Paradise of the 
Soul in 1720.” It has all the signs of a modern 
compilation, but it is characterized by the large 
number of British saints’ names which it mentions, 
and the serene disregard of the prejudices of 
devout Catholics in favour of such commemora- 
tions as are supposed to be generally received. 
Thus, St. Barnabas day has been commonly 
observed in the east and the west on June 11— 


originator of the panorama, for he is described in 
the tract as being a well-known painter, and 
Philippe Jacques de Loutherbourg, it is certain, 
lived in Hammersmith. 

I shall be glad to know if there is any record of 
the panoramist’s religious history, or if there is 
any other account of these cures supposed to have 
been performed by him. He was no doubt a man 


| of pronounced “ mystical ” tendencies, for the copy 
|of Jane Lead’s Fountain of Gardens, now in the 


this calendar does not mention St. Barnabas, but | 


gives the day to St. Egbert, K.C. Again, March 25 


has been appropriated very widely to the feast of | 


the Annunciation—this calendar prefers on this 
day to commemorate St. William of Norwich, M. 
Once more, September 29, in the west, at any 
rate, has been universally reserved as the com- 
memoration of “ St. Michael the Archangel ”—this 
calendar prefers to celebrate St. Roger, B.C. It 
is hardly worth while to multiply instances, but 
one really would have thought that some little 
notice might have been taken of the Nativity on 
December 25. Who St. Gregory, C., may have 
been I forbear from conjecturing, but I suspect 
he was a very odd sort of personage to be cele- 
brated with all the honours of Christmas day. 
Can somebody great in calendars inform my 
ignorance ? Aveustus Jessorp, D.D. 


Joun pe Urrorp, Bishop or Exacnpune 
1282-4.—John de Ufford, Bishop elect of the 
Irish see of Enachdune, obtained a patent of pro- 
tection for two years from the Justiciary of Ire- 
land, on Aug. 30, 1284, when he was on the point 
of starting for Rome with the king’s leave. The 
royal assent to his election had been given on 
March 16, 1282-3, and it was evidently the object 
of his journey to Rome to get the Pope’s approval 
of his appointment. The annals of the Irish 
episcopate are at this period especially obscure 
and confused, and I shall be glad to know whether 
John de Ufford ever made the journey to Rome, 
and whether he ever obtained actual possession of 
his bishopric. There is no question of the existence 
of this bishop elect, and that he was the brother 


of Robert de Ufford, twice Justiciary of Ireland | 


and ancestor of the Earls of Suffolk; but I can 
find no trace of him in Dugdale’s Baronage, or in 
Sir James Ware’s Bishops of Ireland. 
Tewars, 
J. P. pe Lournersourc : Mary Prattr.—In 
my attempts to find out some particulars of the 


| 
| 
} 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


life and beliefs of Mary Pratt (a last century lady | 


of deep and original piety), I discovered in the 
sritish Museum a little pamphlet by her, entitled 
A List of a Few Cures performed by Mr. and Mrs. 
De Loutherbourg, of Hammersmith Terrace, with- 
out Medicine. London, 1789. The Mr. De 
Loutherbourg here alluded to is evidently one 


person with Philippe Jacques de Loutherbourg, 


British Museum, was formerly in his possession, 
and if he was at all influenced by her teaching he 
would be led to expect and look for supernatural 
manifestations of the spirit. 

If, at the same time, any reader of “N. & Q.” 
will give me the slightest particulars regarding 
Mrs. Mary Pratt I shall be greatly obliged. Four 
of her letters, published by the late Mr. Christo- 
pher Walton, and the above tract are at present 
my only traces of her. M. C. 
[See “ N. & Q.” 4th S. ix, 523; x. 41, 114, 239). 

A Terra-coTra HEAD AND SHOULDERS OF JOHN 
THE Baptist py Donate uo (?).—There is in the 
curiosity shop of Mr. Friendship, of Bideford, 
North Devon, an image in painted terra-cotta of 
the head and shoulders of the child John the 
Baptist, said to be by Donatello. The entire 
height of the image is eleven inches, the head 
being seven inches from chin to crown. The face 
is turned slightly towards the right, the eyes being 
downcast. Over the right shoulder is cloth of 
camel’s hair, over the left drapery. The excellence 
of style of this unmistakable work of art, as well 
as the fact that the mouth is open, showing the 
teeth, fully justify the supposition that it is the 
work of Donatello. On the pedestal is the in- 
scription IOANNES EST NOMEN EIVS . DONATELLO, 
The image stood formerly over a tablet above the 
pew of the Buck family in Bideford Church, but 
it is believed to have been at one time placed over 
the altar. It is supposed to have been brought 
from abroad by Richard Grenville, and by him 
given to Theobald Grenville, of Bideford. The 
image, together with other material of Bideford 
Church, passed into the hands of the builder who 
undertook the restoration in 1863, and it was sold 
by his creditors in the spring of 1877 for a very 
small sum. I am under the impression that the 
image has been examined by a gentleman from the 
South Kensington Museum, and that he has ex- 
pressed his belief that it is the work of Donatello. 

Davip Rzes. 


Sir James Boucnier [Bourcuter].—Accord- 
ing to Foster's Yorkshire Pedigrees Oliver 
Cromwell married in 1620 Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir James Bouchier of Felsted, co. Essex. 
Supposing this statement to be correct, I should 
be glad to know in what way (if any) this Sir 
James was descended from William Bouchier, 
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Earl of Ewe, who married the youngest daughter 

of Edward III. I fail to find this information in 

Banks. J. Goutton CoysTaBLe. 
Walcot, Brigg. 


Dean Boys’s Exposition or THE EPIstTLes 
AND GosPELs, 1615.—At the end of the Dean’s 
exposition of the epistle for the second Sunday 
after Easter are these beautiful lines, not referred 
in any way. Is it known whether Boys or any 
one else was their author ? 

** Pendemus a te, 
Credimus in te, 
Tendimus ad te, 
Non nisi per te 
Optime Christe.” 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


Rosert Tyter, Arroryey-at-Law. —I have 
lately come across a book-plate in a book dated 
1766. The name below the arms is, “ Robt 
Tyler, Att¥ at Law, St. John’s, Southwark.” Can 
any one give me any information concerning him ? 

W. Evans. 

Fenton Hatt, Starrorpsuire.—I shall be 
obliged if any of your readers can tell me where 
the following lines are to be found; they are cut 
on the window of one of the rooms of this most 
interesting place :— 

“ Let me wander not unseen 
Neath hedge or elm.” 
Date below, 1782. Also for information respecting 
this old hall, which has some of the most beautiful 
oak carvings I have ever seen. One of the curiosities 
of the place is a massive oak table fifteen feet long. 
Emity Coe. 
Teignmouth. 


Irish GotpsmitHs.—Where can be found the 
indentures and other records of Irish goldsmiths 
of the seventeenth century? Were there any 
guilds of the craft in the kingdom at the time 
mentioned ? C. 


Distemrer Decorations.—A few years since 
an octavo volume was published giving a list of 
the examples remaining in England, with the pub- 
lications in which they were illustrated. Who 
was the author? I have failed to trace it both in 
catalogues and at booksellers’. 

Wrartr Parworrn. 

33, Bloomsbury Street. 


“ As Buack as Newcate Kyocxer.”—I heard 
this expressive phrase used the other day by a 
servant. Is it common? Does it come out of 
some comedy ? E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“ Fixp.”—In some statutes of Halifax School, 
drawn up about a.p. 1600, we have :—“If any 
scholar upon due proof had shall find either 





altogether negligent or uncapable of learning, he 
shall be returned to his friends.” Can any one 
give me another instance of jind equal to prove or 
turn out ? Tuomas Cox. 


“Recherches sur le Domesday...... Par MM. Lechaudé 
d’Anisy et de S** Marie.” Caen, 1842. 

“Museum of French Monuments; or, an Historical 
and Chronological Description of the Monuments in 
Marble, Bronze, and Bas-relief collected in the Museum 
at Paris......Translated from the French of Alexander 
Lenoir......by J. Griffiths.” Paris, 1803. 

I possess the first volume of each of the above 
books. I shall be glad to know whether more 
volumes have ever been issued. K. P. D. E. 


A Panet sy Poussin: Apotio ann Escv- 
LAPIUS AT THE Temple oF Detrnt.—On behalf 
of the possessor of a panel on which the above 
subject is represented on a gold background, I 
wish to know whether there exist in the United 
Kingdom similar panels by the same artist treat- 
ing of mythological scenes, and, if so, what are the 
subjects, as it is supposed that the one here re- 
corded may probably form part of a series. 

L. Ferranp. 

Havre. 


Pickerina’s Diamonp Horace.— Will any one 
tell me whether large-paper copies of this edition 
are scarce and valuable? also the exact number of 
copies printed on large paper ? 

C. W. Hoxeate. 


Ger. “ Hott” —Ena. “ Hurt” (?)—Roding, in 
his Marine Dictionary, says that the German Holl 
is occasionally used in the sense of the hull or body 
of the ship, but he gives an absurd illustration. 
“ For example,” he says, “when one discovers in 
the far distance a ship of which one cannot yet 
discern the masts and cordage, one sees only the 
hull (so sieht man blos das Holl).” As the masts 
of a vessel in the extreme distance are visible 
while the hull is concealed by the convexity of the 
earth, one would suspect that Roding may have 
been thinking of a German expression correspond- 
ing to the English “hull down.” I would ask 
whether there is such an expression in German or 
Dutch, in which Holl is the equivalent of E. hull. 

H. Wepcwoop. 


“ Soornest ” 1x “ Comvs,” 823.— 

“ The soothest shepherd that e’er pip’d on plains,” 
The adjective is generally explained as “ truest,” 
sooth being the M.E. sop, A.-S. sd%, true. So 
Todd, Masson, and the Clarendon Press editor. 
On the other hand, Mr. J. 8S. Stallybrass, in a 
foot-note on p. 40 of his translation of Grimm’s 
Deutsche Mythologie, the first volume of which 
appeared last year, suggests another meaning for 
“ soothest,” namely, “ sweetest,” asking whether it 
would be possible to equate Milton’s soothest with 
Go. sutis (Eng. sweet), Go. ga-séSjan, to fill, satisfy 
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(whence, according to the translator’s opinion, Go. 


iu%s—Ovoia), Lat. satis, satiare, and our verb to 
soothe. What I wish to ask is whether there is 
any evidence for an Eng. adj. sooth with the 


meaning of “sweet.” I should also be glad to 
know what is the etymology of the v« rb to soothe. | 
Mr. Stallybrass’s note must have been written in } 
a hurry and without due reflection, for even if we 
leave out from consideration the very doubtful 
connexion of sé#udSs with ga-sd&jan, his equation of 
Go. sutis with Lat. satis, &c., is simply impossible. 
See Curtius, No, 252; Fick, i. 256. 
A, L. 
Book or ENGRAVINGS OF THE SCULPTURES ON 
Traszan’s Cotumy, Rome.—I have in my pos- 








MAYHEW. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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session a large oblong folio with the following 
title :— 

“Columnz Trajani | ortographia | centum triginta 
quatuor zeneis tabulis insculpta | utriusque belli Dacici 
historiam | continens | quz olim Mutianus picture in- | 
cremento | incidi curavit, et in lucem ex didit cum ex- | 
plicationibus F. Alphonsi Ciacconi Hispani | ordinis 


preedicatorum | nunc a Carolo Losi reperta imprimitur. | 
Romz mpccLxxit1. Joannes Generosus Salomonius | 
publica excudebat auctoritate,” 


The figures are larger than those in Santi Bartoli’ 


plates. I can find no trace,of this work at th 
British Museum, nor is it mentioned in the 
Universal Catalogue of Works on Art. Can any 


assist 


of your readers me with some information, 
particularly with respect to any other edition of 


Muzio’s illustrations? Is the work in question 
a rare or valuable one ? Avex. BEAZELEY. 
Nicnotas, A Pic.—In Gloucestershire the 


little Pig of the litter (the darling) is commonly 
called “Nicholas.” What is the origin of this 
ustom ? Cc. 8 


Cortnne.—Is there ary connexion betwixt Mrs. 
Thomas, immortalized by Pope in the Dunciad, 
and the young poetess who was crowned in the 
Capitol amid the jeers of the disgusted literati ? 

* Corinnam patres turba plaudente coronant 
Altricem memores geminis esse lupam. 
Proh scelus! impuri redierunt scla Neronis, 
Indulget scortis laurea serta Pius!” 
Ricuarp Epocumse. 

Chelsea, 8. W. 

A Snrpwreck, circa 1520.—Can any one refer 
me to the account of the shipwreck of a certain 
Alonzo Cuaco in the West Indies about 1520? 


H. M. 
Avutnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


| plaiting,” 


| to the 





The red rose grew pale at the blood that was shed, 


And the white rose blushed at the shedding.” 
kK, H. H. 
“T think I could do without you, 
Perhaps—when the sky is fair.” R, J. M 





Replies. 
“ WINDLESTRAE. 

6% iii, 88, 
This common northern word is Jamieson’s 
Die wry. Bosworth give A.-S. windel-streowe, 
ith an unintelligi » re eren e. Straeis straw; and 
indel is a derivative of the verb to wind, to twist 
ibout, &e. So also we have, in Wright’s Vocahu- 
laries, p. 285, “ Oleaster, windel-treow,” where treow 
means tree. Anglo-Saxon botanical names were 


conferred in the wildest and most confused way, 


and frequently transferred from one plant to 
another not particularly resembling it. In the 
first instance windel-straw meant “straw for 


l and windel-tree meant “ tree for basket- 


work.” I look upon Mr. Hoorer’s candid con- 
fession of his notion of the word as a valuab ~ aid 
understanding of etymology. He tel 
1l-int erprete 1 the word, from his own 
vind-strewn leaves 
“intense 


ls us 
that he hac 
consciousness, : 


of the forest,’ 


as meaning “ 


= afterwards found, to his 


the 


disgust,” that it meant nothing of the kind. — 
is precisely med has been going on in the mind 

of thousands for many centuries, thoug th we can 

1) ’ ° Sa) 

eldom so clearly trace it. Every educated man 
when he hears a new athe is tempted to guess at 
its etymol and thence deduce its sense. After 
guessing w suai, and thus forcing the word into 


a wrong sense, he probably misuses it accordingly, 

and a second person uses the word as newly modi- 

fied, and hence the endless corruptions in language. 

oe true rule is never to guess at an etymology, 

but this requires a strength of mind above that of 

most of us. Water W, SKEAT, 
Car idge. 


This word, or rather windlestroa, used in 
North Lincolnshire to signify hard and dry stalks 
of grass of any of the taller kinds. I am not 
surprised to hear that it is not in the ordinary 
dictionaries. Experience soon teaches one that a 


hr 


is 


ircastic neighbour of mine was not far wrong 
when he remarked to me few days ago that 


“very few words are in dictionaries except Latin 
and Greek ones, such as none but a, fool or a 
pedant would use in his every-day talk.? That it 
is a good old word, the use of which is far more 
becoming in an English mouth than! gnything 
which botanists may have invented to stand in its 
place, may be taken for granted from the fact that 
it occurs in one of Shelley’s sweetest poems. I 
believe, but have not the means at hand to demon- 
strate the accuracy of what I say, that it is used 
in almost every part of England. Of its deriva- 
tion I am uncertain. The following quotation, 
from Prof. Earle’s most valuable little book on 
English Plant Names from the Tenth to the Fif- 
teenth Century, may be interesting to Mr. Hooper 
and others of your readers :— 
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“ Windel, machine for winding; reel, windlass. Only 
in oleaster, windel treow, and the reason of the transla- 
tion is not obvious. Perhaps the foreign tree had sug- 
gested an English Ligustrum, or Euonymus or Rhamnus, 
trees whose branches ara suited for making spinsters’ 
yarn-reels. In the Leechdoms there is a grass called 
windel streaw. This I take to be a tall grass whose 
panicle expands in radiating whorls like the oa trivialis, 
Such a florescence readily suggests a skeleton winding 
reel. It is often said that windel—basket, but on what 
grounds I do not know.”—P. xc. 

Epwarp Pracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Dr. Prior (Popular Names of British Plants) 
says that windel-straw is the A.-S. windel-streow, 
from windan, twist, and streow, straw, a grass 
whose halms are used for platting, Agrostis spica 
venti, L., and Cynosurus cristatus, L. The two 
quotations given by Mr. Hoorer, one from 
Shelley’s Alastor and the other from St. Ronan’s 
Well, support the above definition that windlestrae 
is a kind of reed, and not “ the win@-strewn leaves 
of the forest.” Nuttall in his Standard Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary (Warne & Co.) gives the word, and 
explains it as a reed, a stalk of grass, a small 
slender straw. Webster says that the word is used 
provincially in England. A. P. Auusorr. 

Cambridge. 


Tar Errmotocy or “Brprorp”: tae Toro- 
GRAPHICAL NoMENCLATURE OF EncLanp (6 §. i. 
173,460; ii. 249,334, 474 ; iii. 117).—A great deal of 
labour has been bestowed in the pages of “N. & Q.” 
on the derivation of this place-name, but apparently 
to very little purpose. Round assertions and wild 
guesses seem to assume the place of analogy and 
analytical inquiry. It not unfrequently happens 
that, whilst we are gazing helplessly about in 
search of means to solve a difficulty, the true 
solution lies at our feet if we will only stoop to 
pick it up. I cannot help thinking that this is 
the case in the present instance, which also gives 
an opportunity for a few general remarks on the 
topographical nomenclature of England. 

When the Saxons invaded Britain they found 
a settled, civilized country, the natural features of 
which and the districts and towns had already 
specific names, This nomenclature was un- 
doubtedly Celtic, of the Cymric branch, being 
an archaic form of the modern Welsh. The new 
settlers in giving names to the localities adopted 
the same method as the Romans in ancient, and 
the English in modern, times. The natural 
features, the rivers, hills, and mountains, retained 
their old names. The towns and villages where a 
name already existed usually retained it, modified 
to a certain extent to suit the dialect of the new- 
comers. Thus Llyn-din, “the fortress in the 
marsh,” becomes with the Latin case-ending Lon- 
din-ium, afterwards the Saxon London. Gwent 
is changed to Venta Belgarum, afterwards Win- 


chester. Man-cyn, “the chief place” of the district, 
becomes Mancun-iwm, then Man-chester, A very 
large number of English place-names are thus 
formed with a Celtic prefix and A.-S. suffix. In 
districts more sparsely peopled, or where the in- 
habitants had been driven out, the Saxons and 
Angles had to invent names for themselves out of 
their own tongues, hence the multitude of Huytons, 
Lowtons, Easthams, Westons, Newtons, Ald- 
boroughs, &c., which at once indicate their 
parentage and meaning. Hence it also happens 
that we have frequently two sets of names 
meaning the same thing, derived from different 
languages. This will apply to more than one 
class of names, but I will only call attention to 
one, that borrowed from the names of trees. To 
illustrate my meaning let us select five—the oak, 
the ash, the elm, the beech, and the birch. 

1. With regard to the oak. We have in pure 
Saxon a great number of Oak-leys, Oak-wood, 
Oak-worth, Oak-hill, &c. But villages took their 
names from the oak tree long before the arrival 
of the Saxons, The Cymric for oak is ddr, deri. 
We have in Wales many Der-wens: Derwen 
Dyfanedd, Derwen Llanerch, Der-widd, Der-lwyn, 
Dar-owen, &c. In England there are a multitude 
of place-names with the prefix of Dar and Der, 
a number of Dar-leys and Dar-fields, Dar-enth, 
Dar-wen, &c. It can scarcely be doubted that 
the prefix in these names is a remnant of the 
original Celtic name with the A.-S. suffix attached. 

2. The ash. There is no tree which enters so 
frequently into English place-names as_ this. 
Ash-by, Ash-field, Ash-church, Ash-ford, &c., 
abound in most of our counties. The Cymric 
name for the ash is on, onen, or yn (pl.). In the 
singular form we have On-gar, On-ley, On-brough, 
Oni-bury, &c., and in the plural In-gol, In-gon, 
In-hurst, In-worth. 

3. The elm. Names compounded with the elm 
are not quite so numerous as those with the ash, 
but are still very frequent: Elm-ore, Elm-sall, 
Elm-stead, Elm-hurst, Elm-den. The Cymric 
name is llwyf. In Wales there occur Llan- 
llwyfni, Liwf-fannog; in England, Luf-fenham, 
Luf-field, Luff-incot, Luf-ton, &c. 

4. The beech names are not socommon. We 
have Beech (township), Beech-am, Beech-hill, 
Beech-ing. The Cymric appellation for the tree 
is fawydd. We have as place-names Faw-ley, 
Faw-field, Faw-don, Faugh, Fow-ey, Fow- 
berry, &c. 

5. Names with the prefix Birch or Birk are 
very common in England. There are several 
townships called Birch simply, and we have Birch- 
wood, Birch-olt, Birch-anger, Birch-am, Birk-by, 
Birk-dale, Birken-shaw, Birken-head, &c. 

We now come to Bedford, to which all the 
above is only preliminary. The birch tree in 





Cymric is bedw, bedwin; bedw-lwyn, a birch grove. 
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In Wales there are several Bedw-as (a birch 
meadow or plain), several Bedw-ellty (birch-tree 
cottage). In England Bed as a prefix is very 
common. We have Bed-win (the fair birch), 
Bed-worth (the birch enclosure), Bed-mont, Bed- 
font, Bed-field, Bed-minster. There are several 
Bed-fords besides the capital of Bedfordshire— 
one in Devon, one in Lancashire; and there is little 
doubt but that Bid-ford in Warwickshire and 
Bideford in Devon belong to the same category. 
The combinations in all these names readily lend 
themselves to the conclusion that the prefix Bed 
means a birch tree, retained from the original 
Celtic name with an A.-S. suffix. A birch tree 
growing near the river would be a natural mark 
to indicate the ford. This is confirmed by the 
allusions in the Saxon Chronicle. Under the 
date of a.p. 571 the name is given as PBedican- 
forsa; in 919 it is called Bedan-forsa. Bedican 
is the Cymric Bedw-can, the white birch tree. In 
the interval between the two dates the appellative 
had disappeared as meaningless in English. 

This explanation appears to me simple and 
natural, and consistent with all the analogies of 
the case. The English place-names contain a 
large infusion of the Cymric element which is well 
worth studying. I could pursue the subject much 
further, but this may suffice for the present. 

J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Mr. Bieyxinsoprr states that there is a “ Bedford 
Leigh” in Lancashire. This is not correct. There 
is a Bedford. The modern town of Leigh is prac- 
tically made up of three townships (Bedford, 
Westleigh, and Pennington) and part of a fourth 
(Atherton). The name of “ Bedford Leigh” was 
the ingenious invention of the railway company, 
who so called their station, since changed to 
“Leigh and Bedford.” The township of Bedford 
is either in or near Leigh, in Lancashire. A Simon 
de Bedford is mentioned in 1201/2 ; but after the 
fourteenth century the family name is lost. Of 
course this correction of a very common mistake 
as to the name of “Bedford Leigh” in no way 
affects the value of Mr. BLenkinsopp’s contri- 
bution to the discussion on the etymology of the 
place-name. The more common spelling of the 
Lancashire Bedford in old deeds is “ Bedeford,” 
which might mean the “ way to or by the chapel.” 
But there is no record of any religious house to 
which the township was nigh except the name 
“Abbey Lane” in the adjoining township of 
Culcheth. It is a disputed point whether two 
great synods of the Church in the eighth and ninth 
centuries were or were not held in this neighbour- 
hood ; and also whether the palace of the sainted 
Oswald, King of the Northumbrians, was or was 
not close by. J. R. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 








PRoMISES TO APPEAR AFTER Deatn (6 §. ii. 
501).—Did it ever occur to the minds of those 
who arrange these post-mortem interviews that, 
apart from their affection for each other in the 
flesh and an apparent unity of spirit, there might, 
in the spiritual change of the conditions of existence 
which we call death, also take place a change in 
the spiritual motive of the departed, arising out of 
a clearer perception and understanding of the true 
relations of the natural and spiritual life to each 
other? Undoubtedly such engagements could 
only be valid when they have been made solemnly, 
and with a view to an undeniable proof to the sur- 
vivor of the continued existence in the spirit of the 
one first called away. If, then, the latter perceived, 
or was so instructed as to be convinced, that his 
appearance to the still living friend would not be 
calculated to impress him as each supposed must 
be the case when the engagement was made, it is 
clear that the departed friend might reasonably 
consider his promise cancelled. Dr. CHance 
states in the first note to his statement that the 
compact made by himself and his friend “was 
looked upon almost as a joke.” Ought not this, 
then, to be regarded as a possible flaw in the 
contract, as viewed from the serious side ? 

It is not difficult to suppose, even when the 
contracting parties are in earnest, that a change of 
sentiment might have taken place in the mind of 
the survivor, of which he himself might not be 
very distinctly conscious, and yet the change 
might be distinctly perceived by his departed 
friend. We all know how easy it is to slip into a 
state of negation on subjects not actually proved 
to our perceptions. Thus even the appearance 
itself, if not in exact accordance with the pre- 
conceived notions of the surviving friend, might 
lead to further doubt, and the usual physical 
arguments of “mental expectation,” “ nervous 
disturbance and excitement,” “derangement of 
the digestive organs,” irregular action of that arch 
sinner “ the liver,” &c., be brought in to account 
for the fulfilment of the engagement, to the serious 
injury of the true spiritual life of the survivor. 

Seriously, one would rather expect to find that 
the non-appearances were more numerous than 
the appearances, taking into consideration the fact 
that “ order reigns in heaven.” G. W. 


In a critique of your Christmas number which 
appeared in a Dublin paper a reference is made to 
Dr. Cuance’s story of a ghost which ought to 
have appeared, but did not, and it is said of Dr. 
Cuance that he believes that the story which he 
has narrated is the first recorded instance of a 
failure on the part of a ghost to keep this kind of 
obligation. With your permission I will record 
another, and rather important, instance. 

There lived in Belfast a few years ago a young 
man who was for years an intimate friend of mine. 
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He had a literary turn of mind; was the author of | glimpses of the moon” by asking my friend to 


some short poems which appeared in some of the 
London periodicals, and an essayist on, and devout 
believer in, spiritualism. He considered that I 
should make an excellent spiritualistic medium, 
and frequently endeavoured to induce me to go 
with him to séances somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Belfast. I always refused to go, coupling 
with my refusal an expression of my entire dis- 
belief in spiritualism, and of my opinion that 
séances were all humbug. 

Upon the last occasion on which my friend 
asked me to go with him, I offered the same 
objection, when he very seriously and emphatic- 
ally said that if he happened to die before I did 
he would most assuredly come back to me in the 
spirit, in order to show me that spiritualism was 
nota humbug. In an equally serious and emphatic 
manner I on my part promised to visit him if I 
died before he did. We were both perfectly 
serious in making this vow, which we did in as 
solemn a manner as its seriousness deserved. 

When I next met him, he reminded me 
of the vow, and handed me a pamphlet contain- 
ing what were supposed to be communications 
from spirit-land, alleged to have been made by 
several distinguished men to the publisher of the 
pamphlet, who was a tradesman living, at the 
date of publication, in May Street, Belfast. I 
was to have given him my opinion of the pam- 
phlet on the following evening, when he was to have 
met me at six o'clock. But, poor fellow! he 
never kept the engagement. When riding into 
town on the following evening his horse took 
fright, threw him, and kicked him on the forehead, 
killing him almost instantaneously. I was horror- 
stricken when, on going to meet him, I heard the 
dreadful news and saw his body. The vow we had 
made immediately recurred to me, and remained 
on my mind for the remainder of the evening and 
for many days afterwards. I went to bed that 
night in mortal fear. The thought that he might 
appear to me had worked me up to a terrible pitch 
of excitement. So far as my nerves were con- 
cerned, I was in that highly impressionable state 
when ghostly visitants are supposed to find it 
easiest to communicate, but, need I say, no spirit 
visited me during the whole of that livelong and 
miserable night. I heard no noises, was sensible 
of no signs of the presence of the spirit of my 
departed friend any more than I should have been 
had we never made the vow. On the following 
night and for several nights afterwards, and fre- 
quently still, I felt, and have felt, anxious in the 


extreme that some manifestation should come from | 


beyond the grave, but, up to the present, none has 
ever come. 

_ If ever I am in the neighbourhood of a spiritual- 
istic ring who hold séances, I shall satisfy myself 


as to the power of spirits to visit “thus the| 





fulfil his vow. Vicror L. Humpureys. 


“PouURING OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS” (6 §. 
iii. 69).—Plutarch says of oil (“ De Primo Frigido,” 
Opp. Mor., p. 950 B., fol.): 1 ( : 
yaAyvnv ev ti Oaratry Tois Kipacw eExtp- 
patvopevov. He then discusses the reason which 
Aristotle gave for this result. Compare with this 
statement the similar one in “ Quzst. Natural.” 
(ib. p. 914 E.), where there is a further reference to 
the practice of divers, who take oil in their mouths 
to eject in the water, to make it smooth and clear. 
St. Basil mentions this practice (In Hexaém., 
Hom. ii. § 7, tom. i. p. 19, ed. Par.), and St. 
Ambrose (Hexaém., lib. i. c. ix. § 35). A question 
was inserted in “N. & Q.,” 24S. xii. 189, from 
Mr. Barpwett Workarp, asking whether the 
phrase in common use was to be traced to a 
miraculous story in Bede’s Eccl. Hist., iii. 19; but 
there wasnoreply. Plutarch(u.s.)follows Pliny (Nat. 
Hist.), and Plautus (Pen., v. iv. 66) has, “ Canem 
faciam tibi oleo tranquilliorem,” from which “ oleo 
tranquillior” became a proverb (Erasm., Adaq.). 
The opinion, therefore, that oil poured or sprinkled 
on troubled waves produced a calm was a very 
ancient one, and in all probability was the source 
of the proverb. Ep. MarsHa.u. 


The question of W. E. H., “Whence is this 
expression derived ?” may be answered briefly by 
mention of the fact that troubled waters cease to 
trouble when oil is poured upon them. Franklin 
turned the fact to account to obtain a steady light 
in the cabin of the ship that carried the philo- 
sopher to Madeira, and a paper on his experiment 
was read before the Royal Society, June 2, 1774. 
Pennant relates that the seal catchers look for 
calm spots on the sea as marking the places where 
the seals are feasting on oily fish. The value of 
the fact is infinitesimal as compared with its 
apparent promise of immense usefulness. Many 
a ship might be saved from wreck, no doubt, were 
it possible at a certain moment, and at a certain 
distance from the ship, to pour oil on the water to 
windward of her. As a rule, this cannot be done, 
and so, perhaps, we may account for the small 
attention the subject has hitherto obtained. There 
is a capital article upon it in the Saturday Maga- 
zine, May 18, 1844. Surrtey H1ipperpD. 


Ilovet d€ Kai Til 


The popular novelist Jules Verne, in Dick Sands, 
has the following :— 

“ Dick had the forethought also to order about a dozen 
barrels of their cargo to be brought to the front, so that 
when the Pilgrim struck, the oil, escaping and floating on 
the waves, would temporarily lull their fury, and make 
smoother water for the passage of the ship......The 
negroes poured out the oil, and the raging waters were 
stilled as if by magic,” 

W. H. Cusarnes. 


It has long been known as a physical fact that 
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oil smooths waves and surf agitated by the wind. | effigy reposes in the chancel, as having been buried 

r . } . efore is time e sked 7 ad ether it 
Very recently it has been proposed to apply it by before his time. Wh n asked by} ladi ther it 

. AE EY ego: ‘ ‘alm down | “#8 the practice to bury on th north side of the church, 
means of deep-laid perforate pipes to calm Seve 1 * heat by steelbones,’ was his reply. ‘Do you mean 
over-boisterous bars, and with some appearance of | crinolines!’ (which had just gone out of fashion) was 
success. The physical fact has given rise to the|the rejoinder. ‘Nau, nau, nout but steelbones,’ he 
met iphorical expression. Lb. NIcHoLson. reiterated, signifying, as they then discovered, still-born 

childre Characteristic was his graphic d Ter on of 

An article entitled “Impromptu Ingenuity,” in | a candidate for the curacy, wl informed as to the 
Chambers’s Journal for Oct. 3 , 1880, bears on | distance, had walked from D dire oty ¢ » the 
the subiect F. A. Tore church, where he found the clerk engaged in digging a 
senlineta ies a grave. When questioned as to what sort of man he was, 

oe ese ‘A free-spoken man,’ he replied; ‘and he wore a long 
ap ' ~ *t S i} { The , « . ° ' . , > 

Parish Cierks (6" §, iii. 84).—The two papers | beard, a ginger beard, and he bore in his hand a thick 
mentioned by your correspondent having ap- | stick, and he had a dowdy dog along with him, a dog of 
peared in All the Year Round for November, 1880, | the terrier sort.’” 

. . . » 

were from my pen, and were the result of thirty " Ht Picor. 

years’ notes on the subject. In the instances Stretham Rectory, Ely, 

where I have not given my authorities, the circum-| = Wortves rx Exctaxp (6 §, iii. 105).—Mr. 

stances C . sither ¢ P r te rson . . . For . » 26 

stances occurred either to myself or to personal] 7 jf Harting, in his British Animals Extinct 

friends, and I can vouch for the strict accuracy of | 1.437 Historie Tim Triibner & Co.),* lately 
. rm b fl " ANE *h men 

all these anecdotes. I quite agree with the Rev. | published, states that— 

Huca Picor that the his tory of the parish clerks | (,,. ; — , 

‘cht 1 1 i 1 th 1 AO Throughout the early middle ages wolves might be 
might be enlarged, and the anecdotes greatly In- | oonsidered as almost common objects of the « yuntry. 
creased, and that it is desirable that this should | Records of payments for killing wolves are frequent; 
be done before the race is as extinct as the dodo. | and it is probable that they did not wholly die out till 

» . : -_ Seotlanc » las olf 
In my two papers I was fettered for space, as Mr. | the reign e Henry VII. In S« oe i _ oy ‘ If 

- * 4s 1 as kill by Sir E. Came iy 680: but 

Dickens demurred to printing them at such length. | “* killed by Sir E. Cameron, of Lochiel, in - ; 
: S more ‘last wolves’ were afterwards killed in variou 
I should have liked to have included Some notice | other places up to the year 1743. Indeed, every district 
of the parish clerks of fiction. Those, for example, | claims a separate ‘last wolf’ of its own, in some cases 
described by George Eliot _o doubtless, drawn | supported by the stuffed remains of the animal. In 
from living ex: umples in the Nuneaton neighbour- ee paces ¢ — . te re me r mil we th — 
noder 3. Irder ounc y Cromwe r 
hood. The memorial inscriptions to parish clerks ihe webey = a ine ye aby. o> dates ; aan and the 
‘ rm cae . e be destro ro »ylves 8 ¢ ~aK 
+ eyo ame been — ud I he re Js one 1M | Trish wolves were not final! y extirpat ed till 17 
the churchy: of St. Mary’s on 
ee Ht St. Marys, Kidderminster, to The above quotation is taken at second hand 
Thomas Forrester, with the text (chosen by the  Cla-otte of J a - 
> = . ‘ | from the St. James’s Gaz of Jan. 21, 1881. 
present Bishop of St. Albans) “ Clothed with a te ' 
le : ae f Mus Urpanvs, 
humilty ”—a perfect description both of the ap- 


pearance and simple character of that good old 
parish clerk, whom I well remember. 
Curnpert Bepe 
The following anecdote is given by Lord Teign- 
mouth in vol. ii. pp. 350-1 of his Reminiscences :— 
** My parochial portraiture would be incomplete with- 
out a passing notice of the old skilled blacksmith and 
respectable publican, who during thirty-seven years 
fulfilled the dutie 3 of clerk and sexton—an ‘ odd-cha- 
ractered man’ in the estimation of the neighbourhood. 
His nasal tone and notable mistakes in reading had been 
early brought into full play by his strug the 


gles for 


mastery with the deaf rector under heer ausp ices he | 


commenced his performance. As there was no clock in 
the church it was his custom, he informed 
stranger officiating, to ring the bell when he saw the 
‘lord,’ i.e. the squire of Langton, cross the bridge, and 


as 


meanwhile, as the time of Divine service approached, to 
beckon from the window to the congregation in the | 
churchyard. Woe to any trespasser on the grass, which 


he rented, inspecting a tombstone or making a pilgrimage 
to a grave, for he spared neither sex nor The 
London architect employed in the restoration of the 
church was surprised by his power of sarcasm, provoked 
in part by the removal of his se at from before the pulpit 
to a more obscure corner. Sometimes he a ted as 
cicerone. He was wont to conceal his ignorance by 


age 


speaking of the rector of the fifteenth century, whose | 








any | 














It may interest some of your readers to know 
that we have in our museum here a young wolf 
killed in near Ongar after con :mitting 
various depredations. It is suppo ed to have been 
imported with cub foxes in 1862 

Epmunp Durrant. 


woods 


isford. 


Cheln 


CampripGe StupieEs 1x 1784 (6 S, iii. 201). 
—I am inclined to think that A. J. M. was correct 
in his first suspicion that the bulk of the interesting 
| letter which he has communicated to “N. & Q.” was 
taken from “some printed treatise on the University.” 
I have compared the description of the acts or dis- 
putations (occupying more than half the letter) with 
the account of those proceedings in the Introduc- 


and, with 


tion to the University Calendar of 1802 ; 
the exception of the little touch about “ friend 
Cicero,” each sentence, almost, appears there nearly 


verbatim. 
There was no Cambridge Calendar before the 
year 1796, but the Introduction to which I refer 


[* We avail ourselves of the present opportunity to 
commend this very entertaining volume to the notice of 
our readers. ] 
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seems to have been derived from a pamphlet on 
examinations, written by John Jebb, of Peterhouse, 
about 1772. This will be found in Jebb’s Works, 
ii. 285-99, and, I think, also in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine ; but I have only memoranda about it. 
The mention of Trinity Hall, and of the good 
attendance and the spirit then noticeable in the 
public exercises, I do not find in the Calendar for 
i802 ; but I happen to have remarked that these 
points are specified in Jebb’s tract, which I think 
A. J. M.’s ancestor must have had before him 
while he wrote. As he stated a reason for making 
the account of the exercises, we need not credit 
him with having anticipated Corupert Beve’s 
Oxford undergraduate friend in his patent for the 
composition of epistole ad familiares. That, how- 
ever, as I take it, was a real stroke of genius, not 
altogether misapplied on the part of Mr. Bouncer. 

Is it too much to hope that if any more of the 
“letters of this year” have been preserved they 
may be published in like manner? The specimen 
of the three questions proposed is, I believe, 
original; at least it is not that which was given by 
Jebb. “Lectione,” by-the-bye, must be a mis- 
print for “ Sectione,” in the first of them. 

Cur, Worpswortn. 

Tue Bouvier Famity (6% §. iii. 147).—May I 
add the following particulars to Mr. Graves’s 
kind notice of our family? My father, Jules 
Bouvier (b. 1800, d. 1867), exhibited, in addition 
to the works enumerated, a portrait at the Royal 
Academy in 1839. His children, four sons and 
two daughters, have all been artists, viz., Augustus 
(b. 1825, d. 1881), a member of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours; Joseph; Julia 
(Suffolk Street, 1854-6, seven works); Urbain 
James (b. 1831, d. 1856); Agnes, now Mrs. 
Nicholl (Royal Academy, three works since 
1875); and myself. “The Stream of Life,” an 
engraving published by Mr, Graves, was after a 
picture by my brother Joseph, although the name 
of Augustus}was erroneously affixed to it. 

Gustave Bouvier. 


Tae Ducny or Norrotk (6 §, iii. 209),.— 
The term “Duchy of Norfolk,” seen by E. S. K. 
in the Standard, was not a misprint. The liberties 
of the Duke of Norfolk (of which Messrs, Muskett 
and Garrod, of Diss, are the coroners) extend over 
127 parishes in Norfolk and over certain districts 
in Suffolk. The jurisdiction exercised by the 
duke was, I believe, conferred on the first Duke of 
Norfolk, then Lord Howard, by Edward IV. The 
duke has power to appoint two coroners for his 
liberties in Norfolk and one for those in Suffolk. 

G. H. 


In Norfolk there are also coroners for the liberty 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and for the liberty of 
Clackclose Hundred ; in Suffolk, for St. Ethelred’s 
Liberty, and for Bury St. Edmunds Liberty. The 





present coroner for the Duchy of Norfolk is H. E. 
Garrod, Esq., of Diss. The office is tenable for 
the lifetime of each duke, and a fresh appointment 
or reappointment is necessary on succession to the 
title. I have before me a copy of an Inspeximus 
of 14 Charles II. of the property of the duke- 
dom in Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, Surrey, and 
Essex, reciting a record of 7 Edw. IV., granting 
the rights, &c., of the liberty in those counties to 
his beloved cousin John, Duke of Norfolk, con- 
firmed by letters patent of July 4, 1 Elizabeth; 
regranted June 21, 1 James 1, and at various 
other dates, including that of a coroner. 
C. R. M. 
Diss. 


TRANSLITERATION OF “Inrap,” I. (6 S. iii. 
208).—Before rendering the line in question let 
us settle the reading, which is, Secundum Bruck- 
nerum apud Metanasium, Append. iv., as follows: 

"Av & iyvopdyte turns péooov dtpét T pix. 

“ And ignorant puppies mess on at my Greek.” 
Literally “‘he puppies,” as distinguishing them from 
the “ pictee puppes” of Horace and of the Anti- 
Jacobin. F. P. 


The line should run, evidently,— 

’Avé iyvopavt rurmis pa hpovy ar pee I'pix. 
Or, “And ignorant puppies may frown at my 
Greek.” ovv is clearly a misprint for ppodv. 

Jutian MARSHALL, 

“ Hanker” (6™ §, iii. 186).—I protest, in the 
name of the letter h, against the “ derivation ” of 
hanker from anchor. The usual sense of to hanker 
is simply to hang about, and why we need com- 
plicate the matter by linking it with anchor by « 
poor pun I cannot at all see. The quotation from 
my dictionary is not a fair one. It suppresses the 
fact that there is an old Dutch hengelen, to hanker 
after, and a modern Dutch hunkeren, as well as a 
provincial English hank, to hanker. It is against 
all common sense to derive all these words from 
the Latin ancora. 

Any one who will care to consult my dictionary 
will see at once that I am not giving an opinion, 
but drawing a probable conclusion from established 
facts. E. Miiller has long ago pointed out the 
same etymology ; it is a pity his book is not better 
known. Watrer W. SKeart. 

Cambridge. 


“Visto Wittetmt pe Perro PLovcnman” 
(6™ S. iii. 186).—Permit me to give a quotation to 
settle this matter. In my description of Whitaker’s 
book I find the following :— 

Text, in black letter, with Paraphrase below it, 
pp. 1-412 (pp. 265 and 266 being unrepresented, owing 
to a mistake in the pagination, since sheet Ll ends 
with p. 264, and sheet Mm begins with p. 267); Notes, 
pp. 1-18 ; Glossary, pp. 21-31," &c. 

See P. Plowman, ed. Skeat, C-text, preface, 
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p. lii. The whole description, with quotations, 
&e., occupies several pages. 
Watrer W. Sxzar. 
Cambridge. 


Mace Famiry (6* §. iii. 87).—Mace and Wace 
are quite different names, the latter being an old 
French name corrupted from Eustace, the former 
a ditto from Mathew. R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Nice. 

Srone Axrtars (6% §. iii. 186).—Gumfreston, 
near Tenby, had, so far as I recollect, a similar 
arrangement of chancel to that mentioned by 
Mr. Scort, a stone altar, &c., and a seat for the 
priest between it and the wall. If I understand 
rightly, the communicants knelt round it. The 
church is very interesting and curious, with mural 
paintings, &c. X. B. 


Pyanor (6* §. iii. 89).—I see no contraction in 
the word pyzt, which is rather a diminutive of pie. 
FPyanot looks like a double diminutive. 

R. S. Cuarnock, 

Nice. 

Tae Lorp Apvocarte ror Scotrianp (6 §. iii. 
107).—Sir Thomas Hope, first baronet (1628) of 
that name, was Lord Advocate for Scotland ; by 
his wife he had fourteen children, two of whom 
were upon the bench when he pleaded as Lord 
Advocate. From this circumstance, it is imagined, 
arises the privilege which that officer of the crown 
enjoys of pleading with his head covered, it 
having been considered derogatory for a father to 
uncover before his sons. See Debrett’s Peerage, &c. 

H. G. H. 


Freegrove Road, N. 


A Pott Boox ror WILTSHIRE, PUBLISHED IN 
Foxio, 1713 (6 S. iii. 107).)—Mr. Kine will 
find a copy of the poll for Wilts, taken at Wilton, 
Sept. 8, 1713, in the Bodleian Library, where I 
consulted it about fifteen years ago. 

C. H. Mayo, 

Long Burton, Sherborne. 


Esner (6 §. iii. 88).—The Domesday spelling, 
Aissele or Aissela, should, I venture to think, 
render the etymology clear enough to any one who 
has really studied the orthographical system em- 
ployed in that record. Either of the above forms 
1s a perfectly normal representation of the Saxon 
cesc-healh, 7. ¢., ash-haugh. There are several places 
now called Ashton which are mentioned in Saxon 
charters as Alsctiin, and in Domesday as Aisse- 
tune ; and there are many other instances in which 
the syllable esc of Saxon documents is expressed 
by aisse in Domesday. By a similar comparison 
it ay be proved that the affix healh is represented 
in the Domesday spelling by -ele. The final a of 
Aissela seems to be an attempt to render the 
sound of the guttural h, The word healh (retained 





in modern dialects under the form haugh) seems 
to mean “ waterside pasture.” It is a very frequent 
element in English local names, though it has 
almost escaped recognition by etymologists, as the 
names in which it occurs as an affix are usually 
referred to hall or hill. As a prefix the word 
occurs in Healhtiin (Bath Abbey charters), in the 
Yorkshire Houghton (Domesday Haltone, later 
documents Helghton), and in the numerous 
Haltons and Haughtons. When the l in healh 
ceased to be sounded, sc-healh would be pro- 
nounced Esh-haugh, of which the present name 
Esher seems to be a mis-spelling, although, I 
believe, of somewhat early origin. 
Henry BrabDwey. 
98, Roebuck Road, Sheffield. 


INDENTURES RELATING TO THE SHELLEY FaMILy 
(6™ §. iii. 24).—My answer only refers to the 
latter part of Mr. Buxton Forman’s note, regard- 
ing the family of Waller, of which I have a pedi- 
gree. Ido not find any of the family mentioned 
as having any connexion with Sussex. Richard 
Waller, son of Sir Richard (who took the Duke of 
Orleans prisoner at Agincourt), is the ancestor of the 
Wallers of Old Stoke, Hants ; the others continue 
the line of Wallers of Groombridge, co. Kent, and 
of Beaconsfield, co. Bucks ; but there were Wallers 
in Sussex quite a century before this, and most 
likely of the same family. William Waller, 
Abbot of Battel, elected 1435, died 1437 (twenty- 
sixth abbot), Sussex Arch. Collec., vol. xvii. p. 46. 
In the Benevolence Return of 36 Hen. VIII. 
(1544), John Waller, one of the chief inhabitants 
of the “Twone of Hastinge” gives 20s., Suss. 
Arch, Coll., vol. xiv. p.82. Many other instances of 
there being such a family settled in Sussex from an 
early period could be found in other volumes of 
the Sussex Arch. Collections, but I have not more 
books to refer to at present. B. F. 8. 

FOREIGN DESCRIPTIONS OF ENGLAND, ANTE A.D. 
1500 (6 §S. iii. 128).—In the curious work entitled 
Registrum hujus Operis Libri Chronicarum ci. 
Figuris et Ymagihus ab initio midi, 1493, and 
known as the “Nuremberg Chronicle,” there 
occurs a short account of England. I have 
recently had an opportunity of examining this 
very interesting work, of which a good notice 
may be found in Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana. 

8. G. 

Houmpnrey Gower, Twenty-FourtTH MASTER 
or St. Jonn’s Cottece, CampBripce (6" §., iii. 
164).—Elizabeth Hyde, whose marriage with 
Francis Gower took place at Chesterfield, co. 
Derby, on Oct. 21, 1590, was the danghter 
of Robert Hyde, of Hyde and Norbury 
(anciently Northbury), co. Chester, Esq., by his 
wife Beatrix, daughter of Sir William Calverley, 
of Calverley, co. York, Kt. According to the old 
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pedigrees she was the eldest of eight daughters, 
her husband being described phonetically as 
Francis “Gore,” of Tupton, co. Derby, Gent. (see 
the Hyde pedigree in Kast Cheshire, ii. 46). 
Robert Hyde was buried at Stockport, April 5, 
1614. J. P. E. 


Esprietia’s * Letrers From Encianp” (6% 
S. iii. 127, 214).—In the fourth series of Southey’s 
Commonplace Book (1851), p. 352, will be found 
collections of anecdotes and fragments for Espriella. 
They are headed with the following remarks, 
“Letters from England, by a Spaniard. A far 
better mode of exposing folly than by novels. 
The journals of my own tours shall be given with 
characteristic minuteness, in a lively stile, and full 
of all the anecdotes I have collected. They will 
derive a Spanish cast from drawing general con- 
clusions from single circumstances, and from the 
writer's wish to find the English as much upon a 
level with his own countrymen as he can.” At p. 
369 are collections for a new series of Espriella’s 
Letters which Southey intended to compile. 


H. B. W. 


“Bitwise anp Potmap” (6" §, iii. 89, 237).— 
Crox states that “no English-speaking philo- 
logists have ever attempted to explain these 
words,” and his statement makes me very diffident 
of suggesting that they may mean “ belly-wise ” 
and “ brain-mad.” Bul-foder is an old English 
word for food, and is connected with the Anglo- 
Saxon belg and bylg. It occurs in the Romance 
of William of Palerne, line 81, reprinted in 
Morris and Skeat’s Specimens of Early English. 
From bilfoder to bilwise is an easy step, and from 
polmad to poll-mad seems to raise little difficulty. 
Still I feel that I must be wrong if Crux is right 
as to the failure of the philologists ; but I hope I 
shall not be told that they never attempted to 
explain the words because they did not require 
explanation: that would be too bad, 

W. D. Parisu. 

Selmeston, 


In what volume, chapter, and book of Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles do these words occur? I cannot 
find them in my copy (2 vols. fol., 1587). 

JAYDEE. 


Where pip Epwarp II. Die? (6 S. ii. 
381, 401, 489).—In the Issue Roll, Mich. term, 
2 Edw. III. (Devon’s), I find the two following 
entries :— 

“23 October.—To Hugh de Glanvill, clerk, assigned 
to him by the Treasurer and Barons of the Exchequer 


for the expenses incurred upon removal of the body of 


Lord Edward, late King of England, father of the pre- 
sent King, from Berkeley to the Abbey of S' Peter, 
Gloucester, in money paid to the same by his own 
hands for the expenses aforesaid by mandate of Privy 
Seal at Nottingham the 10% Qctober last past.— 
Answered for here, etc., £5,” 


Issue Roll, Mich. term, 4 Edw. IIT. :— 

«26 Feb.—To Hugh de Glanvill, Clerk, lately assigned 
to him by the Treasurer and Barons of the Exchequer 
| for the expenses incurred upon the removal of the body 
|of Lord Edward, late King of England, father of the 
present King, from Berkeley to the abbey of S* Peter, 
Gloucester; in one tally made this day to Thomas de 
Redberg, sheriff of Gloucester, upon the men of the 
town of Bristol, containing £28 6 8 for the remainder of 
his account, and paid to the aforesaid sheriff, for so much 
paid by the said Thomas to the aforesaid Hugh, for the 
expenses aforesaid, as appears by the lettera patent of 
the same Hugh acknowledging the receipt of the same 
money, which remains discharged in the Hanaper of 
this Term, By Writ of Privy Seal, dated at Nottingham 
10 October in the first year of the present King, and 
remaining amongst the mandates of Michalmas Term 
in the 2nd year of the present King.” 

Wm. U. 8. Grianvitie-Ricwarps. 

Windlesham, Surrey. 


Isaran xvu. 6, 9 (6S. i. 40, 321; ii, 237).— 
Of some value in elucidating the sense of this 
difficult passage may be the remarks of the Rev. 
Alfred Jenour in his book on Isaiah.* In the 
sixth verse he translates the original thus :— 
“Two or three berries on the top of the uttermost 

bough.” 
And in the ninth :— 
“In that day shall the cities of his strength be 

As that which* is left upon the topmost bough and 

outer branch 

(Even those which are left because of the children of 

Israel), 

And this remnant shall be desolate.” 

“* This is generally considered a very obscure passage. 
Bishop Lowth, not being able to make any sense of the 
present text, proposes to read upon the authority of the 
LXX., “TINT AN, the Hivite and the Amorite. I was 
once disposed to adopt this suggestion, but a closer in- 
spection has convinced me that no alteration of the text 
is necessary. A right arrangement of the sentence 
seems all that is required. Every difficulty in the con- 
struction is removed, and a clear sense made out, by 
reading the lines alternately, thus :— 

‘In that day shall the cities of his strength, 

Which are forsaken because of the children of Israel, 

Be like that which is left on the topmost branch and 

on the outer bough, 

And it (this remnant) shall be desolate.’ 

Nothing is more common than such an arrangement as 
this in Hebrew poetry. May, it seems to me, corre- 
sponds with the gleanings in verse 6; and the clause 
‘because of the children of Israel’ assigns the reason 
why the cities would be forsaken, because, that is to say, 
of the wickedness of the children of Israel.” 


BolLEav. 


“Tam Marti quam Mercurio” (5 §S, x. 269, 
392; xi. 235, 258).—The phrase is also used in 
Pierce Pennilesse His Supplication to the Devil 
(1592), p. 17, printed in the Shakespeare Society’s 
| publications: “ A Justice, tam Marti quam Mer- 
| curio, of peace and of coram.” And compare 








* The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, translated from 
the Hebrew, &c. Seeley, Burnside & Seeley, mpcccxxx. 
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Mr. Halpin’s account of Sir Tophas in Lylie’s 
Endymion (in the same Soeiety’s publications, | 
p. 74): “He is an absurd ‘militarist,’ and a walking | 
rampart of weapons and artillery to shoot ‘larks 


and wrens.’ He is ‘all Mars and Ars,’ a foolish | 
scholar, and quotes Latin; a poet, and makes | 
verse 3,” &e. Nobody, I think, has yet lighted | 


upon the origin of the phrase. H. K. 
GLADSTONE’s LATIN RENDERING OF THE 
“Rock or Aacgs,” &e. S. ti. 346 ; iii. 
In addition to the examples given of the 
y Latin authors of the nominative instead 
of the vocative case, the following from 

Juvenal :— 

*Consedere Duces: 
Dicturus dubia pro libertate,” 
I heard the above quoted in the House of Com- 
mons (I need not say to whom applied) on the 
debate on household suffra; ge in 1866. J. 


No Latin scholar can doubt the propriety of 
a nominative and a vocative case being placed in 
“acreement” with each other. To Dr. Brooke’s 
examples may be added the well-known line of 


Virgil’s ned : 


gt 


take 


surgis tu pallidus Ajax 
ke. 


“e 1 


“Quibus Hector ab oris 
Exspectate venis !” 
Here, I suppose, the “ exspectate” must be regarded 
as agreeing with “tu” understood. 


E. Watrorp, M.A, 


Tne Execvtions or 745 (6 §. ii. 86, 217 ; iii. 


37, 236).—I have found among the deaths, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1753 :— 
“Feb. 16, Dr. Deacon of Manchester, one of whose 


sons was executed, and another transported, for being 
concerned in the late rebellion, and another died in bring- 
ing up to London.” 

So Lathbury’s History of the Nonjurors, p. 412, is 
wrong in making him alive in 1780. At p. 388 
he says :— 

**Dr. Deacon was singular in giving two or more 
names to his children beginning with the same letter. 
Thus this young man was baptized by the names of 
Thomas Theodorus.” 

Where are these names found, and was Dr. Deacon 
buried at Manchester? Perhaps Humphrey 
Hierophilus Deacon, of Milk Street, London, was 
a son. His will is dated June 8, 1780; probate 
given to his wife Mary, March 10, 1789; mentions 
pictures of his father and mother, and of his 
grandfather. Has brothers Henry and Edward, 





and children under age. A Cwr. | 
| 
Tne Eres or Wuite Carts (6" §. ii. 348, 52 
lll. 218).—I have to-day seen two white nae 


mother and daughter. 

blue, the latter’s are 

other brown, and she is as 

an inherited catastrophe. 
Ashford, Kent. 


dissimilar—one blue, the 
“deaf as a post ”—not 
Frep. Rute. 


| 
The former’s eyes are both | 
| 


I have two white kittens, a few months old, 
whose eyes are quite perfect. Their father was a 
magnificent white cat, with fur nearly as thick 
and soft as that of a Persian cat, and whose eyes I 
had noticed had more than usual clearness and 
colour. Toby, I am sorry to say, having taken to 
hunting on his own account, disappeared suddenly. 
The mother of the kittens is black, without a white 
or coloured hair. A. H. H. 


a 


Portraits oF Sir Tuomas Browne (6" §, ii. 
447; iii. 31, 57).—Prefixed to a folio copy in my 
possession of the works of the learned Sir Thomas 
Brown (sic), as he is styled on the title-page, and 
dated MDCLXXXVL., is a fine portrait of the ‘ Nor- 
wich knight.” It is oval in form, and underneath 
is inscribed, “ The true Effigies of S* Tho: Brown 
(ste), of Norwich, Kt., M.D.” In a small circle, 
under the portrait, are his arms, “ Argent, two 
bendlets sable, in the sinister chief a torteau sable, 
and another in the dexter base. Crest, a lion 
sejant rampant on a helmet affrontée.” “R. White, 


sculpsit,” is also inscribed. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
Evpnvism (6 §. ii. 346, 436; iii. 59).—S. P. 


seems to think the Devonshire parson singular in 
his interpretation of the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus. He is far from being so; many clergy- 
men propound the same views. I do not hold 
them ; but I heard Mr. Woodward, chaplain at 
Rome, some years ago, use, almost word for word, 
the same quotation (for quotation it is, from some 
old commentator). Why “delicious”? I know 
not. I think Archbishop Whately held the same 
view. E. T. YATEs. 


Cure or Disease By Metastasis (6 §. iii. 
124).—From the “ Epistle Dedicatorie to Master 
Philip Sidney, Esquier,” of Gosson’s Schoole of 
Abuse, one is led to believe that the practice of 
certain physicians of the sixteenth century bore 
some resemblance to that of the American doctor 
referred to by Mr. Bares. 

“ 4 good Phisition when the disease cannot be cured 
within thrusteth the corruption out in the face and 
deliuereth his Patient to the Chirurgion; Though my 
skill in Phisicke bee small, I] haue some experience in 
these maladyes, which I thrust out with my penne too 
euery mans viewe, yeelding the ranke fleshe to the Chi- 
rurgions knife and so ridde my handes of the cure for it 
passeth my cunning too heale them priuily.” 

The cuter American, however, had no thought 
of relinquishing his patient to any other practi- 
tioner’s experimental mercies. Sr. SwiTHIN. 

“Trap” ror “Carriace (6 §, ii. 369, 521). 
—About forty years ago a kind of ve hhicle was in- 
vented, or if not then invented it then became 
very popular. This was a light spring cart, boxed 
up under the seat and behind so that two or three 
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dogs might conveniently be taken by gentlemen 
going to shoot. That the dogs were there “ as safe 
as rats in a trap” would be a very natural observa- 
tion to make while the thing was a novelty, and, 
no doubt, was made hundreds of times, From 
this to call the dog-cart “the trap” was a very 
easy and natural step. These dog-carts, being 
rather “swell” affairs, became extremely popular, 
as I well remember. They were not only smart 
but they were also very convenient—a great im- 
provement on all that had gone before. By letting 
down the “tail-door” and moving the seat they 
could be made to carry four persons very com- 
fortably, sitting back to back. Every spruce young 
farmer, even although he had no dogs, must have 
a dog-cart. He would be sure very quickly to 
nick up the slang word “ trap,” because it would 
look knowing, and to be the first to show an 
acquaintance with a new cant word of “the 
quality,” especially sporting slang, gives such a 
man great distinction in the eyes of his fellows at 
markets, ordinaries, &c. So first these particular 
vehicles were called “ traps,” then all others were 
gradually confounded with them. I believe this 
was how the term arose. R. B. 


Metastasio’s “Oper on tHe INDIFFERENT” 
(6 S. iii. 164).—The canzonetta of Metastasio, 
La Liberti a Nice, beginning with the words : 

“ Grazie agl’ inganni tuoi 
Al fin respiro, o Nice,” Xe, 
was written at Vienna, where Metastasio was Poeta 
Cesareus, in the year 1733. C. TamMBurin1. 


“Marrtep By THe Croc ann Snor” (6 §. 
iii. 126).—I believe the clog and shoe weddings, 
mentioned in Haworth Past and Present, were 
such as consisted in the simple ceremony of the 
man taking off his clog and giving it to the bride, 
who signified her willingness to become his wife 
by giving him oneof her shoes. Heywood’s Regis- 
ter records several runaway weddings of people at 

singley and in the district. The words “stole his 
wife” sometimes occur. J. H. T. 


“ NEVER OUT OF THE FLESHE THAT IS BRED IN 
THE rove” (6 §. iii. 126).—Your correspondent 
asks for instances of this proverbial phrase before 
1557. Taverner, in his Prouerbes oute of Erasmus, 
1539, fol. 37, has, “ For verelye full true is our 
Englyshe prouerbe : That is bred by the bone 
wyll neuer awaye.” Stewart, Croniclis of Scotland, 
1535, ii. 386, gives the following version :— 

“ Difficile is, tha said that tyme ilk ane, 

Bring throw the flesch that bred is in the bane.” 
and, again, p. 651 :— 

* Rycht hard it is, other for boist or blame, 

Bring fra the fleeche that is bred in the bane.” 
Still earlier we find the phrase in Mallore’s Morte 
Arthure, 1485 (repr. 1816, i. 436), “ So Sir Lance- 
lot smiled, and said, ‘ Hard it is to take out of the 
flesh what is bred in the bone.’” Xr, 


Avrnors or Quotations WanTED (6 §, iii. 
150, 178, 218).— 
“The kisses were in the course of thinge,” &c. 
In the second line of the second verse of Heine's poem, 
ante, p. 218, titter'd should be read for “ loiter'd.” 
Epwarp H. Manrsnaut, M.A, 
(6% S, iii, 229.) 
“On such a night,” &c., 
seems to be a passage inaccurately quoted from Shak- 
speare (2 Hen. /V. 1. i.) :— 
‘* Even such a man, so faint, so epiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, 80 woe-begone, 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him, half his Troy was burn'd.” 
Witttam Ptatr, 
Some of your correspondents may not know the 
parallel passage to Shakspeare’s 2 Hen. JV. 1. i.— 
“ Grain. So pale and spiritless a Wretch, 
Drew Priam’s Curtain in the dead of Night, 
And told him half his Troy was burnt ”"— 
which occurs in Suckling’s Brennoralt, Il. i. The 
passage from Jenry 1 V. is probably that which D. W. C, 
wishes to trace. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury. Vol. 
iI. Edited from the MS. C.C.C. 438, for the Master 
of the Rolls, by William Stubbs, D.D. (Longmans & 
Co.) 

Tue minor historical works of Gervase, the Monk of 
Canterbury, are now published for the first time, with 
the exception of the Lives of the Archbishops, which fill 
some ninety pages, and were included with Gervase’s 
greater chronicle in Sir Roger Twysden’s collection. 
The manuscript from which they are printed is one of 
the unique and priceless treasures given by Archbishop 
Parker to the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. 1t contains Gervase’s smgller chronicle, with a 
continuation by later hands from the reign of John to 
that of Edward IL, the Gesta Pontijicum, and a Mappa 
Mundi; but the early chronicle is a mere abridgment, of 
no historical value until we reach the history of John’s 
reign, when some important details are noticed which 
are not recorded by any other historian. They are 
ascribed by the editor, with some misgivings, to Gervase 
himself, but the annals from 1207—which torm the most 
important division of the chronicle—were certainly the 
work of a later hand. The contents of this volume will 
add nothing to Gervase’s reputation as an historian, and 
it requires all the consummate scholarship of the editor 
to justify the publication of a manuscript so much more 
curious than useful. 


Vane'’s Story, Weddah and Om-el-Bonain, and other 
Poems. By James Thomson. (Reeves & Turner.) 
Ir, as we are informed at p. 110 of the present volume,— 

* As surely as a very precious stone 

Finds out that jeweller who doth excel, 

So surely to the bard becometh known 

The tale which only he can fitly tell,”"— 
we must perforce conclude that some untoward accident 
accompanied the revelation of Vane's Story to its author. 
That its tone is flippant and irreverent is no more than 
we must expect in the sworn disciple of Heine ; but it is 
also obscure, and, despite clever passages, unmistakably 





tedious, Mr. Thomson’s public would be, we imagine, 
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ofa very restricted and morbid kind if he depended 
wholly upon efforts of this nature. But the poem which 
immediately follows it is of afar different order. Out 
of a pair of pages in Stendhal’s De l’ Amour he has con- 
structed a singularly powerful and pathetic tale, cul- 
minating in a situation of really tragic grandeur. He 
says that the original deserves a better version than 
he has given it: but his modesty is needless, for it 
may be fairly said that none but the rashest hands will 
attempt to render it after him. Another piece, called 
Two Lovers, is good, but the serious treatment of the 
story is a little marred by the fact that, from a Philistine 
point of view, there is something almost comic in the 
futile efforts of the hero and heroine to reconcile their 
passion and their creeds. Daudet, who has handled the 
game theme in La Double Conversion, has done more 
wisely in meking it a conte after the manner of La 
Fontaine. Of the remaining pieces of the volume some 
of the shorter ones strike us most. Shameless is a 
pleasant little essay in familiar verse, and there is more 
than one pretty song, notably that beginning “ The fire 
that filled my heart of old.” We confess, however, that 
our sentiments reapecting Mr. Thomson are of a very 
mixed character, That he is a poet, and a very individual 
poet, we frankly allow. But with some of his views we 
have no sort of sympathy, and, unluckily for us, it is 
upon these that he appears to specially insist. 


The Hanmet Shakspeve.—The Tragedy of Coriolanus, 
according to the First Folio. With Introduction, &c., 
by Allan Park Paton. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tats is the sixth play which Mr. Paton has edited in 

accordance with his theory that the capital letters 

found in the several Folios, but more particularly the 

Fourth, are not the result of accident or caprice, but 

have a certain special value, and were inserted for the 

purpose of emphasizing the words in which they were 
used. Believing this, he looks upon the Fourth Folio, in 
which these capitals are most plentiful, as one the owners 
of which are to be envied, and adds that “the editor 
or editors of the 1685 edition must have entered on the 
task with a feeling of loving responsibility in the matter 
of these cupitals, and must have had access to the 
autograph manuscript for continual reference.” We 
confess that we cannot at all agree with Mr. Paton’s 
theory as regards the special significance of the capitals, 
or his assumption that the 1685 edition followed an 
autograph MS. As to the latter, where is to be found 
the slightest ground for the assumption? and as to the 
former, it seems to us to be raising the compositor or 
printer to the position of judge. It would be an easy 
matter, did space permit, to point out numerots instances 
in the present play where, had capitals been intended 
to bear a special significance, they would undoubtedly 
have been used, but are not. In fact, there is hardly 

@ page in which such cases do not occur. Mr. Paton 

having modernized the spelling, why did he not also 

adopt the modern divisions into act and scene? As 
matters stand it is a most troublesome matter to collate 

a passage. And ayain, why has he retained the misprints 

of the First Folio, as in II. iii. 57, tougne for tongue? 

Are such spellings as doe, voyce, &c., more difficult to the 

reader than misprints! The volume contains two photo- 

types: the first of the title-page of North's ‘ Plutarch,’ 

1612, with (as Mr. Paton contends) Shakspeare’s auto- 

graph, and the words “ pretiii i6*,” reproduced by Mr. 

Paton as “ pretiu- j6°.” The second phototype is of the 

title-page of the Dial of Princes, of the history of which 

Mr. Paton gives a most interesting account. But surely 


a very slight acquaintance with seventeenth century | 


handwriting would satisfy any one that the date of John 


Taylor's signature is 1718, not 1616 or 1716 as suggested 








by Mr. Paton. The introduction gives evidence of so 
much labour and earnest application that one regrets 
that Mr, Paton’s talents have not been turned to a better 
account, 


The Makers of Florence. 
millan & Co.) 

WE are glad to find that the third edition of this most 
useful and interesting work has appeared in a cheap and 
portable form. It is useless to visit the City of the Lily 
without having previously acquired some information 
about the many great men who have been concerned in 
its making ; and we know no book more useful for that 
purpose than Mrs, Oliphant’s. We think, however, that 
the index might have been a little more copious. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. (Mac- 


Tue following particulars relating to the late Mr. 
W. J. Bernhard-Smith, whose death was briefly men- 
tioned ante p. 220, may be of interest. He was the 
eldest son of the late Capt. John Bernhard-Smith, R.N., 
and was born in Manchester Street, Marylebone, in the 
year 1818. He was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
and was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1842. 
He was an active member of the Royal Archzological 
Institute, and also a member of its Council, whose deep 
regret at his death was expressed at the last meeting of 
its members. He married, in 1:64, Charlotte Jane, 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Naylor, by whom he has lefta 
family. He was buried at Woking Cemetery, 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Country.—The real question is whether a given coat 
is to be found in the records of the College of Arms. If 
not found in such books as Burke’e General Armory, the 
presumption would be against the arms having been duly 
registered. Since the disuse of Visitations, however, the 
College has little, if any, direct means of interposition, 
short of its authority being invoked by persons desirous 
of obtaining heraldic legalization for the arms which 
they may have been in the habit of using without cer- 
tainty of their title thereto. In any case, crests could 
not be used as suggested in your query. Where an inter- 
marriage has occurred which carried the representation 
of a family, the crest of such family is sometimes borne 
in addition to the crest of the paternal line, but in this 
country the usage of multiplying crests does not prevail 
as in Germany and other continental countries, 

Joun Kirk.—It is a portrait of the Stone Eater, 
Francesco Buatallia, M. Parthey’s “Wm. Hollar,” No, 
1689. Batallia is mentioned in nearly all the books on 
“ eccentric characters.” 

A CorRFSPONDENT asks when Dr, Mackay will publish 
Obscure Words and Phrases in Shakspeare, &c., announced 
in our last volume, p. 220. 

MemBeER OF THE CARLYLE CLUB.—See ante, p, 197. 

A. 8.—We will send the cuttings to Mr, Thoms. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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